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The World at Play 


A Hymn Festival.—The l*ederation of Church 
lusicians of los Angeles, California, last sum- 
ier held its first annual hymn festival and vesper 
rvice at the Hillside Greek Theatre at Occiden 
College 
(he organization was promoted three years ago 


\Irs. Garace W. Mabee, chairman of church 


usic for the National Federation of Music 
lubs. It has for its purpose the raising of the 
tandard of church music and the promotion of 
tter feeling of fellowship and understanding 
hetween church and musicians. Some of its 


tivities include a Placement Bureau for church 
sicians, the promotion of a circulating library 
church music at the Public Library and _ the 
rangement of programs of church music for 
esper services. Membership is open to all 
urch musicians in greater Los Angeles and 
mthly meetings are held to promote fellowship 
nad to provide opportunity for exchange of 1deas 


the subjeet of music. 


Free Noon Day Organ Concerts in Hous- 
ton.—Under the auspices of the Music Division, 
Houston Recreation Department, the city enjoyed 
uring November a series of eight Free Noon 
Day Organ Recitals held at Christ episcopal 
Church, Houston’s downtown church. The con 

ts were held from twelve to one on Mondays 

Vhursdays. Organists from the city’s lead 
churches gave their services and the concerts 
vere broadcast from Radio Station KPRC. A 
al soloist assisted at each recital and a vio 
nist and harpist appeared at a number of con 
rts. The recitals have aroused much interest 
d attendance has steadily increased. A second 
eries will be held in February and still another 

March. 


Musical Organizations Increased in Or- 
lando, Florida.—Under the auspices of the De- 
irtment of Public Recreation of Orlando, musi 


cal activities are growing. ‘There is now a mixed 
Choral Society of 200 members which holds 
weekly rehearsals, and a Male Chorus of forty 
five members, which during the fall gave a concert 
before an audience of 2,000. During Christmas 
week the Choral Society sang the Messiah accom 
panied by the Orlando Little Symphony Orches 
tra. On March eighteenth, the Society will sing 
Stabat Mater. 


A Goal Reached.—lI*rom Sacramento comes 
the news that with one thousand active members 
in the Municipal Chorus and Orchestra organized 
by the Recreation Department, it has become nec 
essary to refuse further applications. There are 
now approximately seventy-five skilled musicians 
in the orchestra. 

The first concert. of the season was held at 
State Theatre, November thirtieth, before a large 
audience. Prices charged for the seats were fifty 
cents, seventy-five cents and one dollar. A well 
known harpist and a contralto were the soloists. 


Elmira’s Junior Symphony.—EImira, Ney 
York, has a Junior Symphony Orchestra ot 
seventy-five young violinists, ranging in age from 
eight to twelve years. At a concert held Decem 
her nineteenth, under the auspices of I¢Imira Com 
munity Service, the orchestra gave a program 
which included Christmas music. A number ot 


vocal soloists assisted the young artists. 


Orlando’s First Concert a Success.—A 
thousand people gathered on the evening of De 
cember thirtieth at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Orlando, Florida, to await the opening of the 
doors of the church’s auditorium. They had 
come to hear the Orlando Choral Society, organ 
ized by the Department of Recreation, give its first 
concert. And they were not disappointed in the 
rendering of The Messiah, which they heard given 
by almost two hundred people, who had been or 
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three plays were given which have appeared i 
Safety Education. Ann 
The Mary Foote, an 
Knowledge Driveth Away Tear, by A. \\ 
Mrs. Mabel I. Hobbs, iain consul 

Playground and 


These are Bruin’s Inn by 


Townsend, Runaway Ball, 
low 
Whitney. 
tant of the Recreation Associ 
ation, directed the plays, which were received wit! 
great enthusiasm. The children in the casts ha 
had no special dramatic training and only fou 
two-hour rehearsals were allowed for each play 
Undoubtedly, the outstanding feature of th 
performance was the absolute freshness and spon 
the 


erace and unselfconsciousness about 


taneity of children, who moved with ease 


a stage whicl 
they had never seen before that afternoon. 


The enthusiasm with which the plays were r« 


ceived in Detroit has greatly encouraged the Idu 
cation Division to continue its work of finding 


new dramatic material. 


Drama and the Church.—At 
the 
December 


the annual 


Council of Churches at 


8-10, 


meeting of lederal 


Minneapolis, among the findings 


on local cooperation was the following relating 
to drama: 

“In view of the widespread interest in drama, 
both the spoken and the silent, and the power ot 
drama to influence human ideals and conduct, w« 
helieve the present dramatic situation presents to 
the churches both a challenge and an opportunity 
The Church should learn to use more widely and 
effectively the dramatic method in its program of 
religious education and to throw the weight of its 
drama 


united strength on the side of wholesome 


and the We commend 


by the 


on both the stage screen. 


the work being done Committee on Religi 
the 
nominational bodies and local church councils t 


both 


ous Drama of Federal Council and urge de 


give careful consideration to religious and 


professional drama.” 


Drama in Lynchburg.—‘“The first produc 
tions of the Municipal Dramatic League of Lynch 


burg were wonderfully successful,” reports Mrs 


Munday, 


Three 


Supervisor of Recreation. 

the city put 

Zona Gale's 
Many local groups had 

the The Little 


Theatre group loaned the use of the theatre, its 


groups various parts of 
on in competition a number of plays. 
Neighbors won the prize. 

part in the success of project. 
sets and make-up. A local jeweler donated thi 
handsome silver loving cup awarded the winning 
flowers and posters were all 


group. Properties, 
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local concerns. The only expenses for the 
Lu tions were janitor service, tickets and roy- 
The plays were given two nights and every 
was sold, the charges being twenty-five and 
cents. Music between the acts was fur- 
ed by a member of the harmonica band and 
two municipal employees, who played a one 
ig violin and a ukulele. 
\fter the performances a permanent dramatic 
1e was perfected. Membership of the league 
be limited to fifty with an initiation fee of 


cents. 


4-H Clubs Are Growing.—Some idea of the 
ent of the growth of 4-H Clubs may be gath- 
| from figures recently published by the United 
tates Department of Agriculture. During the 
vear 565,000 4-H Club members in the 
ited States were carrying on projects in agri- 
ture and home economics under the direct 
ervision of 47,995 local leaders who in turn 
the assistance of over 3,000 county, state, and 
onal agents of the extension service of the De- 
ent of Agriculture. 


A Tennis Tournament in December.— 
sonville, Florida, claims the distinction of 
ng the ‘only outdoor tennis tournament held 
e world at this time of the vear”’ in its eleventh 


1 


tennis meet, conducted between December 

and January Ist. 

he tournament, held under the auspices of the 

eround and Recreation Department, was ar- 

ed for junior boys and girls, singles (ages 
19) and singles, boys and girls under six- 
Men’s singles and doubles, mixed doubles, 

women’s singles completed the program of 


events 


Miniature Aircraft Tournaments.—The 
\nnual Tournament of Miniature Aircraft 
will be held on the Municipal Pier, Chi- 
on May 7, 1927. Communities having 

lature airplane fliers are invited to participate. 
ticipants may fly the rubber-powered planes 
ors any time during the week of May 7, have 
flights observed by three civilian officials and 
scores and names of contestants sent by mail 
the Miniature Aircraft Fliers, with headquar- 


53 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Final scores 
| be published the week following. Events will 
lude duration, speed, commercial designs and 
iny others. 


Ji 
te 
Jt 
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School Work Made a Community Occa- 
sion.—Rural-school meets, district and county, 
are held annually in DeWitt County, Texas. They 
are combined community picnics and examination 
occasions, and have been instrumental in arousing 
public interest in education and in encouraging 
pupils to continue in school. Results are shown 
by the fact that since 1920 one-teacher schools in 
the county have been reduced from 30 to 13, and 
school terms have been lengthened in many places. 
-lementary graduates in the county increased from 
2 in 1925 to 79 in 1926, 


| 
3 

From December, 1926, Clip Sheet, Bureau of Education. 

The Schools and Community Relations.— 
The Representative Assembly of the National 
Ikducation Association, at Philadelphia last July 
unanimously adopted the report of the Committee 
on Community Relations. The report expresses 
a very progressive attitude on the whole difficult 
problem of the wider use of the school plant. It 
recognizes the educational and citizenship values 
of such activities and urges every school board to 
make provision for them. It urges adequate bud- 
getary provision and a properly qualified staff. 
It decries unusual and unrequited demands upon 
regular school teachers for out-of-school services. 

A study of procedure in use for “letting” the 
school showed great variation. The Committee 
classifies these various procedures and submits 
the classification for constructive criticism. The 
next step will be a consideration of the relation 
to these groups which should be taken by public 
education systems, best methods of supervising 
groups using the buildings and other fundamental 
problems. 


Males Rout Women Spellers.—Only one 
woman survived in the spelling bee given by the 
Business and Professional Women’s Republican 
Club of New York City. \ thirteen year-old 
boy and his father accounted for all the 
rest. Pettifogger, repercussion, pharmaceutical, 
voluptuous, psychological, and polyandry mowed 
down the others like machine-guns in action. 

Prizes were given the three winners and all the 
cuests indulged in old-fashioned games to close 


the evening. 


Playing Safe.—W. C. Batchelor, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, Pittsburgh, recently broad- 
cast a talk to children on Playing Safe, in which 


he pointed out the dangers of street play and the 
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on sate streets. 


f 


importance of 


1. Remember that a street is more dangerous 


than a railroa Stop before stepping off any 
curb, look left, then right, and wait until the street 
is clear 100 feet « Way Never cross between 


parked cars behind a street car. 


2. Get vour ymewhere else than in the 
street. Remember vou can’t have much fun on 


crutches. 


3. The street e for traffic; walk, roller skate 
and run your scooters on the sidewalks. 

+. Do you safe places. Use a street 
only when it is not being used for trathe. 


* \ ride 11 treet car Costs only a Car check. 
A ride on the back of a car may cost a leg or 


your life. 


6. Remember 1 iours after school are the 
most dangerous and the boy or girl under seven 
is in the greatest danget 


Old Dances in Oxnard.—As a result of the 


work of Oxnard, ¢ fornia, Community Service 
during the past 1 or three years, an old time 
dance societ\ een organized which holds 
dances every two ( with an attendance of 150 
people. \n old tim Idlers’ contest will be one 
of the features [ program 
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Swamp, WInstTep, Conn. 


From Swamp to Playground.—L. W. Tif- 
fany, President of the New England Knitting 
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Company at Wit Connecticut, writing soon 
after the summer playground was opened, said: 
“We are now well started on our play- 
sround work and our record attendance for eight 
days has been 1,627 children.” 

The ground of which Mr. Tiffany writes was 


originally a swamp. Filled in and planted with 


trees and shrubbery, the old swamp is now a 


most attractive veround., 
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Places to Go and How to Get There.— || 
Westchester Trails Association, promoted by | 
Westchester County Recreation Commission, h 
issued as its New Year’s greeting an attracti 
booklet entitled, ‘‘Places to Go and How to (i 
There,” containing a map of the County and 
formation regarding places of historic interest a: 
beauty spots. Facts are given about transport 
tion facilities and about swimming, campii 
picnicking, golf and athletics—where provid 
and at what cost. 

For Forest Week.—The American Tree .\ 
sociation of Washington, D. C., announced th 
its publication, the Forestry Primer, has reach 
a million copies and that three states, Californi 
Louisiana and Minnesota, at the last electio 
passed advanced forestry legislation. These « 
abling acts permit the passage of forestry tax 


tion laws. 


According to Charles Lathrop Pack, preside: 
of the American Tree Association, the action « 
these states makes 1926, the Semi-Centennial + 
the first step in forestry by the U. S. Governme 
the biggest year in the history of forest educatior 

The Association now calls on schools, civic o1 
ganizations, women’s clubs and similar bodies t 
get ready to mark American Forest Week, April 
24, 1927. 


Boston Receives a Gift.—Under the will o! 
Miss Maria Hatch, according to the Decembe: 
tenth issue of the Boston Herald, a new park, 
playground or memorial ministering to the publ 
need for a beauty spot will be established in «1 
near Boston. The will directs that a fund 0 
$300,000 be set aside for the purpose. 


Our Legislators and Play.—Congress 
learning how to play, according to the Januar) 
issue of Hygeia which states that the Cor 
gressional Gymnasium in operation for more thai 
six years is visited daily by between forty am 
fifty legislators. At the Congressional Count! 
Club, golf, tennis, baseball, bathing, swimming 
polo and gymnastic exercises are provided. Th: 
annual baseball game between the Democrats a1 
Republicans is an event in Washington’s recre 
tion schedule. 


Museum Activities.—The schedule of ever 
of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences f 
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ber 10th, 1926, to January 10th, 1927, lists 
borhood lectures at ten different school cen- 

such subjects as “Through Europe with 
era.” In addition a number of films from 
of America” were scheduled to be 
and a special program of children’s activ- 


‘arried on. 


iS ¢ In this program for children 
story hours, museum games, bird classes, 
re study classes and an advanced mineral 


()ctober 16th, 1926, the corner stone of the 
This build- 


be erected at a cost not to exceed a million 


1 


\Iuseum of Science was laid. 


Milwaukee’s Winter Sports Carnival.—On 
fteenth the 


| of School Directors held its Second Annual 


and sixteenth Milwaukee 


Carnival. Events for boys and 


Sports 
mde? 


fifteen included Dog Derby, Snow 
igure Skating Contest, Speed 
ices, Ski Jump, Snow Shoe Race and 
le. In addition to the children’s events 
ties for adults were held including an ex- 
speed and figure skaters, inter-city 
matches, curling tournament and ski jump- 
ski running, speed skating races and a 


ty199t 
ST117) 


frolic held the first day of the 
there were skateless races and stunts for 
boys and girls, in which broom races, chair 


ieelbarrow races, rope jumping races and 


stunts created a great deal of fun and 


Winter Recreation in River Forest.—River 
Illinois, has a population of less than 5,000 
le and not a large budget for its recreation 


’ byrat a4 
>» t it ‘ 


has a year-round recreation super- 


lent and a live program. 
ew of the activities which are going on this 
1 
eation during school hours in all the public 


parochial schools during school period 


)y ukulele, harmonica, basketball, in- 


imatics, 


baseball, volley ball, games, dancing, after 
ol each afternoon for school children, and one 
oon for school teachers 
nday, Wednesday, Thursday nights each 
women’s basketball 


night, night, 


sym games, activities for adults 
| uesday—men’s indoor ball night 
‘riday and Saturday nights for special parties, 


Ss, programs 
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Contests for boys and girls. ‘Ten day Christ- 
mas party. Many special parties and events, in- 
cluding parties for Italians, and one for colored 
people 

All kinds of winter sports 


Plans and helps to all organizations 


Westchester County Vacations.—''\Vest- 
chester County vacations for Westchester Coun- 
tians” is the slogan of a new service announced 
today by the Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission at its headquarters in the Court House 
Annex, White Plains, New York. 

The service consists in preparing and making 
available for public use a list of hotels, inns, board- 
ing houses, camps, and week-end vacation resorts 
for the benefit of the prospective vacationists of 
the county. Already the Commission has begun 
to investigate resorts by personal visits in order 
to secure authentic and up-to-date information 
concerning their attractions. Information will be 
compiled in an attractive booklet and be ready for 
use next spring and summer. 

The plan of this new feature of the county rec- 
reation program is based on the successful ex- 
perience of the Vacation Service Bureau of New 
York City, which was organized two years ago 
under the auspices of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. This organization 
serves New York City employees primarily and 
covers New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and eastern 
Waldo Amos 
Telegraph Company is chairman of the Bureau’s 
\. Mead is the di- 
Westchester | 


Pennsylvania in its investigations. 


of the American Telephone and 


advisory committee. George 


rector. The service in ounty will 
not duplicate but will cooperate with the program 
of the older organization, according to the Com- 
mission’s announcement. 

The findings of the service when compiled will 
include general data concerning resorts and will 
answer the vacationist’s major questions such as 
transportation rates, routes, traveling time, dis- 
tance by automobile, address, name of proprietor, 
rates, capacity, vacation facilities and amusements 
The booklet will contain a map showing all towns 


where resorts are listed. 


Recreation at Three and One-quarter Cents 
Per Child. 


of Playgrounds at Norfolk, 


Miss Katherine Cahill, Supervisor 
Virginia, reports an 
average daily attendance at the summer play 
srounds of 18,765 children. 


of providing for the city’s children was three and 


The per capita cost 
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one-quartel estimate includes super- 
vision of all th suunds, baseball and tennis 
courts, swim 1ct1iol operation of street 


showers and peration in approxi- 


mately twent 


Recreation and Parks.—lI[n an article entitled 


oe 
Relation 


Architect to State Park 
VWovement 1 eptember-October issue of 
Parks and | S. Herbert Hare urges the 
importance of th eservation of natural scenery 
in county and state parks and the advisability of 
securing the a competent landscape archi- 
tects. Such « ce, he points out, iS 1m- 
portant wher on arises of weighing the 
opportunity | eation against the value of 
scenery and ng define boundaries which 
will give propet ideration to each. 

‘*Recreatio! Ml Hare, “is, of course, a 
most important co1 eration in connection with 
the choice a1 evelopment of these park prop- 
erties, and 1 econd to the preservation of 
scenery. Recreat owever, is a very broad 
term. There ( ral organizations promoting 
outdoor recreat From point of view of 


the lands ape some ot 


the members of 


these organizatt eh the past, a biased 


opinion of the r ( of 


active recreation 
as compared wit eauty, and in some cities the 
It 


to note a changing attitude 


beauty of the suffered as a result. 


is gratifying, he 


in this connecti th a growing conviction that 
provision fot ecreation need not produce 
a desert-like ay rance in city parks, and that 
trees, shrubs indscape beauty have their 
place along wit! eation This point of view 


should be cari tate parks with increasing 


emphasis on scenic beauty. 


‘To the lat e architect the principal form 
of recreation 1 ecognized in a state park is 
that which 1 contact with primitive 
nature, the ‘1 n’ of mind and soul by the 
uplifting eft tural beauty.” 


Play and Success in Life.—Dr. Raymond A. 
Schwegler, ( ean of the School of Ke du- 
cation, Univer Kansas, in the January issue 
of the An Incational Digest, discusses 
the psycholog’ extra-curricular activities. 

Dr. Schweel elieves that these activities rep- 


resent the free | the growing organisms at 


its best. There | been many theories as to 


their meaning some have declared 


AT PLAY 

that they represent the bubbling-over of sup: 
abundant energy. Declaring that others cont 
that they are part of the process of recapitulati 
whereby the individual repeats in his own 
history the history of the race, Dr. Schweg 
observes: 

“The truer thought is that play activities repr 
sent a part of the process of natural self-edu 
tion through which the growing organism mast 
the use of newly maturing functions and abiliti 
This phase of education is as old as humani 
itself and has always transcended the walls 
of 
It has existed not because of but in spi' 


schoolhouses and the limit established cur 
cula. 
of schoolmasters, and to it may be ascribed mu 
of the mastery and success in worthwhile affai 


which the the ha 


men and women of age 
achieved.” 

Attention is called by Dr. Schwegler to aspe 
of mental hygiene in connection with extra-cur: 
cular activities, and he points out that there 
every reason to believe that the wave of nervou 
troubles, hysteria, dementia praecox, and oth 
forms of mental breakdown can be controlled 
wise use of extra-curricular play activity. Pra 
tical application of educational principles whic] 
should lie back of all extra-curricular affairs ca: 
be brought to bear, effectively, to aid the pupil ; 
student to find himself. 


Recreation Facilities and Zoning Laws.— 
In November, 1926, an interesting situation aros 
in Washington, D. C the condemnatio: 
proceedings necessary to acquire property for an 


athletic field for Western High School, for which 


when 


Congress had appropriated $125,000, were halted 


because of zoning regulations. The Suprem: 
Court of the District of Columbia dismissed the 
proceedings on the ground that land sought to b 
condemned was in a district zoned as residentia 
under the zoning laws. 
The Court of Appeals on January 3 revers« 


tha 


the athletic field was being acquired for the us 


the judgment of the lower court and held 


of the high school, as a part of the educationa 


institution and for educational purposes, whic! 


are permitted in residential zones. That is to sa 
the land was being condemned for a public us 
and could be so condemned without violating at 
zoning regulation. The land in question is n 
immediately contiguous to the school building, but 
several blocks distant. 


This decision will be of interest to other con 
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ties which may sometime be faced with a 


9 
probiem. 


Child 
New 
in calling attention to Child Health 


Child Health Day.—The American 
h Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
ALY, 
vhich will be celebrated on May Day, has 
a Bulletin of Suggestions for 1927, out- 
methods of organization, suggesting activi- 
nd telling of the contributions of a number 
tional organizations to the health of Amer- 
childhood. The price of the pamphlet is 10c. 
e May Day Festival Book for 1927, edited 
race Hallock, is a very attractive booklet con- 
suggestions for a variety of activities, in 
e hanging the May Day basket, parades, 
il programs, health dialogues and recitations 


A list of 


given. This pamphlet may be secured for 


imilar events. 


source material 1s 


Lynn Takes to Playing Games.—The Lynn, 
chusetts, Recreation Department has been 
ery busy supplying leaders for aduit game 

very Parent Teacher Association in this 


—— 
Nad 


Play Party with a program given 


Imost entirely to games. The demand for 
hip and for game parties has. far out 


the available leadership and it is hoped 
institute will be held to train addi 


Young Citizens’ Leagues.—The State of 
Dakota has an interesting organization 
s the Young Citizens’ League, which was 


its present state-wide basis two 
the annual meeting of the County 
Schools. FE. C 


rts that it has proved a much 


endents of Giffen, State 
ment in the rural schools, furnishing 
anization through which the teachers 
ils, together with the Board of Education, 
only to raise the material stand 
ools, but to improve class work as 
ere are now about 3,500 leagues in the 
nembership of approximately 60,000 
ris. It is Mr. Giffen’s estimate that 
nd of this vear members of the league will 
mpleted over $100,000 worth of project 
supplying the schools with musical in- 
nts, playground apparatus, water supply, 
| library books. 
dreds of pieces of playground apparatus 
been placed on school grounds this year 
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through the efforts of the leagues. Each school 
participating has a physical training committee 
made up usually of two members from among 
the older boys and girls, whose duty it is to work 
out the problem of playground apparatus, to ar- 
range for outdoor and indoor games and to teach 
them, and to see that there is fair play on the 
school grounds. All of this is done in coopera- 
tion with the teacher who is the advisor of the 
organization. 

About 65 per cent of the rural schools are pro- 
vided with some kind of playground apparatus 
and it is the hope of those promoting the move- 
ment that in five years, at the most, every rural 
school ground in South Dakota will have at least 
one good piece of playground apparatus. 

The organization provides an excellent train- 
ing for character building and junior citizenship 
Mr. “The 


will come when the present members are out of 


rights. Giffen declares, real results 


school and back the adult members of rural 


3UG-@- 


ciety.” 


Utica’s Community Centers.—From January 
until May, 1926, 117 school center meetings were 
held in Utica, according to the eleven months’ re- 
port submitted by M. Esthyr Fitzgerald, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, and up to December first, 
twenty-seven had met. School buildings are used 


for these meetings. Community nights at four 
of the school centers have been most popular. 


16,440. 


ments planned by the members and followed by 


attracting an attendance of Ientertain- 
dancing formed the usual program at these meet- 
4.318 


Recreation nights were enjoyed by 
young pet yple at three schools where weekly eve 


ings. 
nings of supervised dancing were conducted for 
those over sixteen years of age. 

A basketball league for boys with ten teams 
representing playgrounds and other centers played 
a schedule of games at three centers. On one eve 
ning each week recreation for colored citizens is 


conducted. 


Art Collections for Colleges.— |} 
loundation of New York Citv has anno 
art collections worth $100,000 are ready to be sent 
States and 


This rep 


out to twenty colleges in the United 


Canada for use in the teaching of art. 
resents the second step in the Corporation’s pro 


eram for encouraging a more extensive study of 


art in the institutions of higher education in the 


United States. The first step was the granting 
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of fellowships venty-seven young men and 
women to prepa hemselves to teach art. 

The collectio1 ire to go out now consist 
of 1.800 repr¢ d in photograph and color 
facsimiles oi st works in architecture, 
sculpture and ting; 50 original prints repre- 
senting different ocesses and schools from the 
sixteenth centut the present; a set of textiles 
in 35 pieces tiquity to the present 
day and illustrat kinds of materials and de- 
sign characterist different races; and two 
hundred book e art of every period and 
people. 

The colleges venefit from the grant are those 
which are remo m large cities and are less 


heavily endowed than the larger and better known 


institutions of tl ountry. It is believed the 


collections will oader purpose than their 


immediate usefulness to the institutions receiving 

them in setti easonable standard for teach- 

ing equipment throughout the country. 
Arrangements have been made for the exhibi- 


entire collection at the Metropolitan 


tion of the 
Museum in New York City the near future. 
An International Ball.—One of the recent 
activities of San Diego, California, Community 
Service was an evening of folk dancing, old fash- 


ioned dancing and a program of national dancing 


Au- 


from many lands were worn 


in costume at the National Guard Armory. 


thentic folk costume 


and dances of Russia, Mexico, Sweden, Scotland 


and other countries were given. 
In San Die 


taken part in 


one thousand adults have 
dancing evenings during the 
past year. So popular has the activity become 
that a special department on folk dancing has 


been created 


Buffalo Municipal 


recent 


Baseball Leagues.—A 
issue of the Buffalo Courier Express 
points out that the organization of municipal base- 


ball leagues under the leadership of the Bureau 


of Recreation has been of great benefit to the city. 
Hitherto disputes of all kinds had prevailed and 
there was much misrepresentation regarding 
weight classes and similar matters. This situation, 


says the comment, has practically cleared up. 


All municipal games are free to the public, who 
may see sevet nes going on at the auditorium 


at one tim« 


Husker Wins Contest.—Fred 
husked 28.28 bushels 


Iowa Corn 
Stanek of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 


WORLD 
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of corn in 80 minutes, thus winning the 19. 
A crowd of 5,000 witnessed the huski 


The gross corn husked by Fred Stanek was 2,] 


contest. 


pounds, and 3634 pounds were deducted 


gleanings and none for husks. 


Santa Monica, California, Reports.—* Whi 
we began to function last January,” says Roly 
EK. Munsey, Superintendent of Recreation 
Community Service Association, “it was with 
following five items: (1) a budget of only $5,0! 


(2) ten after-school playgrounds complet 


financed by the Board of Education, (3) fi 
school playgrounds, through the courtesy of 
Board of Education for Saturday, summer, 
vacation use, (4) a conviction that there was 
great need for supervised recreation here, and (> 
a determination to prove it and to do the best 
could with what we had.” 

The program has included the employment 
five well trained playground directors and the u 
of numerous volunteers, and the conducting 
over eighty different kinds of activities, rangi: 
from the simple games of the younger children 1 
the highly organized competitive activities of 
older boys and men. Four twilight leagues 
playground baseball played on a regular schedul 
During the eight months eleven after-school pla: 
grounds were conducted and five Saturday a1 
vacation playgrounds. The whole attendance 
the eight months period was 122,685. 
sey has estimated that the Saturday, Summer ai 


Vacation Playgrounds have cost a small fractio1 


over ten cents per attendant. 


“Loco.”—“Sandlot News” is the name of tl 
new publication issued by the Department of Pu! 
West Palm 


suggestions for the 


lic Recreation of Beach. 


issue contains new gan 
known as 
lots. 

The materials required are from four to fort 


boys and one inflated ball, preferably a footbal 


Mr. Mu 


The first 


“Loco,” which may be played on vacant 


A goal line is made near one end of the playing 


space. 


One man stands on this line with the ball 


in his hands and his back turned to the playing 


? 
I 


field. All the other players scatter them- 
selves around the playing field. The mat 
on the line throws the ball over his he: 


as far as he can and the player who catche 


line. If the ball, 
any reason, is fumbled it is anybody’s ball 


it runs for the goal 


the one who recovers it can run for a touchdo 


] 


S 


7 
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layers in the field try to tackle the runner. 
tackled, the runner yélls “LOCO” and the 
rs “pile off.” 
lown becomes the thrower; if he does cross 


A runner failing to make a 


-, he gets a point and the same thrower 
ie goal line. The first player getting 


ints wins the game. 


Community Arts in Denver.—Denver be- 
in promoting community arts and from its 


city funds is appropriating the following 


ts for music, drama and other forms of 
ipal Band 5 Sec 'se aire Sov mca lo. pve vib nd se 
ooo er re ne 4,000.00 


1.000.00 


{ 25c charg ) 


Week Association............ 4,000.00 
re 150.00 
ES FY ade viva ncnsases 1,000.09 
eg: 2... 2 5,000.00 


e City Planning Commission is working on 
ree million dollar expansion program for 


boulevards and recreation areas. 


Nordhouse 
Mexico, is making progress on the 


The Memorial.— Albuquerque, 


Nord 


Memorial Playground and_ Recreation 
Chree and one-half acres of the prop- 
have 


been leveled, the ground has been 
ed and a concrete memorial gate set up, and 


ill field house, three tennis courts and a wad- 


ol have been constructed. 
voted a $40,000 bond issue for 


ind playgrounds. 


city has 


Recreation Developments in Utah.—Salt 
Utah, has added to its park lands dur- 
the past year some 1,400 acres of water bearing 


to be used as additional canyon, mountain 


City, 


ind recreation areas. Concrete tennis courts 
been placed every half mile over the city 
a municipal camp is being established. 
ovo, Utah, purchased at a cost of $20,000 a 
tv-acre park which will serve as a recreation 
\ nine-hole golf course and a major sports’ 
Dykes 
e been constructed for flooding for winter 


vith bleachers have been installed. 


rts. In addition, a fine art center has been 


lished 


at the new City County Building and 
lditional center set up for the promotion of 


inity arts, music and drama. 
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West Chicago Parks Announce Program. 
-The Recreation Department of the West Chi 


cago Park Commussioners announces fifteen major 


athletic meets and tournaments for boys and men 


in 1927 and ten for girls and womet In addition 


fifteen minor inter-park recreation tourneys have 


been scheduled for younger boy s and ll ls. 


lce skating, basketball, indoor and playground 
baseball, wrestling, volley ball, gymmastics, roller 
skating, bicycling, long ball, track and field, swim 
athletic etti- 


ming, tennis, horseshoes, soccer and 


ciency contests comprise the program of major 


activities, while checkers, ice carnival, dramatics, 


handcraft, marbles, music and play festivals, tops, 


rope jumping, model boat races, h p scotch, bean 


bags, diabolo, O'Leary, peg, field day and jacks 


~ 


are on the list of minor sports 


A New Club for Johnstown. 


organization, — 


“Johnstown 
Leo |. 


Kecreation 


is to have a new writes 


Buettner, Secretary of the Municipal 


Commission, in the form of a Junior Recreation 
organized under 


Mr. 


the 


Planning Tree Club Association 
the auspices of the Shade Tree Commission.” 
Buettner will serve as Director General of 
leW association. 

There will be, it is the hope of the Commission, 
a club in each school made up of children trom 
the sixth grade upward, and similar clubs in the 
Junior High School and High School. The pur- 
pose will be the care and protection of all kinds 
other ob- 
Members 


will report any damaged trees, will learn of trees 


of shade trees, though there are many 


jectives for which the club will work. 


in their districts which have historical significance, 
will urge more planting and beautification and 
make a thorough study of the various trees. They 
will familiarize themselves with the purposes of 
the City Planning Commission and study the city 
plans. In carrying on activity along lines of city 
beautification, they will be asked to take definite 
steps to further the movement for flower gardens, 
flower boxes and more planting in the yards. 

Meetings of the clubs will be held at various 
times and projects for civic betterment will be 
discussed. During summer time the members of 
the club will be especially active and it is hoped 
to carry the program to the children on the play- 
grounds. 

A tentative constitution has been drawn up and 


a citizen’s creed proposed. 


Harmon Awards Announced.—.\ few 
months ago the Harmon Foundation, through the 
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Survey Associate ffered eries of awards for 
stories on the “most interesting thing you know 


about play 


The first prize warded Miss Irene Mott 
for her story telli an American health mis- 
sionary in a low e Indian village failed with 
schools, lectures iby shows until the native 
women themselv egested that pan suparis, 
games and s e the needs of their weary 
drudging lives 

Ivah Everett Deet won the second prize for 
her story, “Sing \lothers,” the account of a 
group of sever n Diego neighbors who for 
three years have plaved together through music 


] 


in the Spinet borhood Chorus. It is a 


story of the effect ndividual lives of the crea- 
tive use of mu 

From the mounta of North Carolina, Dr. 
Frances Sage B é ent the story of how a 
busy family vy had a joyous vacation 
but brought new v nd new viewpoints to an 
entire communit Dr. Bradley’s story won third 


prize. 


Receives a Gift Playground. 


ies Wenrech, of Sunbury, 


Sunbury, Pa., 


The will 


Pa., who left at te valued at approximately 
$300,000, provide that after several charitable 
requests have | ide, the remainder of the 
estate shall be | trust and administered by 


a board of trust r the purpose of purchasing, 
equipping veround for the 
communit ited that the amount will 
approntl il » 


A Gift to Wheeling.—The magnificent gift 


of the la Vv ( Is estate, Wad- 
dington Fart possible for the City of 
Wheeling tl pment of a service which 
will be unique property, which has been 
left for the ns as a “park play- 
eround and 1 center,” will provide for 
a great variet cl a bird’s sanctuary, 
children’s gar tanica zoological sec- 


tions, picnic pl s, camps, trails and 


manv othe 


A Gift to Kingston.—M ind Mrs. Edgar 
Reed hi t of a community 
house I thei I NWIngston, Massa 
chusetts, to | C er in connection 
with the celebrati uunding ot the town. 


The house will blic playground 
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and will contain an auditorium and _ recreatio: 


rooms. 


Leisure Hours of Children.—According to ; 
statement recently issued by Will C. Wood, Stat 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the averag: 
California school child spends a thousand how 
a year in school, 2,029 hours in sleep, 750 in eat 
ing and cleanliness, out of a total of 8,760 hou 
This leaves 4,090 hours a year for leisure tin 
activities. This statement shows from anothe: 
angle the great need of supervised recreation f 
children. 

An Error Corrected.—In the December: 
PLAYGROUND, the statement was made that thi 
bond issue of $1,500,000 for additional play 
grounds for Los Angeles was passed. This wa: 
an error. While a large vote was polled, the play 
ground bond issue receiving the largest majorit 
of any of the many proposed issues, except on 
for $250,000 for a receiving hospital, it did not 
secure the two-thirds vote necessary to carry the 
proposal. Many bond issues came up for vote at 
election, to some of which there was strong oppo 
sition. There was, however, no organized opposi 
tion of any kind against the playground issue and 
those promoting the movement are encouraged to 
believe that the issue will carry the next time it is 


brought before the people. 


New Haven to Have a Recreation Board.— 
Mavor Tower of New Haven, Connecticut, 1 
December appointed the city’s first Recreation 
Board of nine members. The Board of Financ 


\ldermen ap 


has requested, and the Board of 
proved the sum of $17,000 for the work of the 
new board and this sum has been included in the 
budget, the money to be available the first of th 
year. The staff of New Haven Community Set 
vice will become the staff members of the Recre 


tion Board. 


Russian Play Produced in Boston.—On 
December 28th and 29th, under the auspices « 
the \Women’s Municipal lLeague of Boston an 
Community Service of Boston, “Snegourotchka 
(Snow Maiden) by Alexandre Ostrovski, wa 


produced in English. The translator, Dr. hk. 


ovalsky, director of the Russian-American [edu 
cational Institute of Boston, 


formances, assisted by Miss Joy Higgins of Bi 


directed the pet 


ton Community Service. 
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Prince I. Toumanoff of Cambridge directed the 
vaika Orchestra of thirteen instruments, some 
them of very ancient type. Father Grigorieff, 
ior arch-priest of the Russian Orthodox Church 
New England, directed the chorus of more than 
voices. Senia Russakoff led the ballet of 
teen of his pupils in round dances, dances of 
vflakes and flowers, Boyard dances and *Tre- 
Costumes designed by Mme. Kovalsky, in 
manner of more than six centuries ago in 
ssia, added a colorful touch to the scene. The 
t, chorus, ballet and orchestra included a total 
nety-three individuals. 


The Mothersingers of Cincinnati.—The 
\lothersingers” of Cincinnati on December ninth 
ve the opening concert of their second season. 
Reeves, executive secretary of Cincinnati 
munity Service which has been fostering the 
ement, conducted the chorus of 150 mothers 
. delightful program of folk music. A number 
oloists assisted. 
‘There was no denying the fact,” said one of 
local papers, “that the participants in the 
thersingers concerts were happy. They looked 
d sang it. Their zest made one somewhat 
vious of the privilege which they were obvious] 
ving.” 
Community Service has made a fine record 
he promotion of singing as a community enter- 
se. For a number of years it has organized 
promoted a considerable number of groups 
ited specially to vocal expression. One of 
rst was the creation of the Hyde Park Opera 
which presented with surprising success 
operas as Mikado, Pinafore and the Bohem- 
\ll of the singers lived in the com 
(alee clubs were organized in a number of 
organizations, mercantile establishments, 
tional institutions and in community clubs. 
year 641 ‘community sings’ were given 
a total attendance of 247,526 persons. Com 
ity Service also has given five annual con 
ts in Eden Park, called ‘Music Festivals and 
ngs,’ and at each there have been an average 
ndance of 25,000. 


the extent to which hundreds of people 


It has been surprising to 


») have been inarticulate for years, have learned 
express themselves through song.” 


Appeals to All Types. 
rector of the Carroll Club for Business Girls, 


Mrs. Anne Haynes, 
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recently remarked that athletics and a desire for 
wholesome recreation go hand in hand with the 
real business girl who takes her job seriously. 
Saturday night dances and social events are more 
for the girl who seeks work as a stop gap before 
marriage. Both types are interesting. Both types 
belong to our recreation center for business girls. 

A Recreation Book Exhibit.—A book store 
in Dayton, Ohio, had a recreation window with 


the following books on exhibition there : 


What Shall We Play by Edna Geister 

Let’s Play by Edna Geister 

Getting Together by Edna Geister 

The Fun Book by Edna Geister z 

Costuming a Play by Elizabeth Grimball 

Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People by 

Mary M. Russell 

Bible Study through Educational Dramatics 
by Helen Willcox. 

Librarianship as a Profession.—The Amer- 
ican Library Association has issued in the form 
of an attractive pamphlet entitled Librarianship 
as a Profession, a statement presenting the ad- 
vantages of this profession for college-trained 
men and women. “A profession of books and 
scholarship; a field for high administrative ability 
and a constructive social service,’ constitute the 
three-fold appeal of the profession as stated by the 
pamphlet. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be secured from 
Association, 86 East 


the American Library 


Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Tue Concress SMILI 


Dr. John H. Finley, Mrs. Charles D. Lanier 


William A. Walsh, of Yonkers, N. Y., and Dr 


Lee on the Boardwall 








The Playground Beautification Contest 


Closes 














EuGENE Fietp PLAyGRouND, OAK Park, ILLINOIS 


The playgrou 
P. P. A. A., with awards offered by the Harmon 


Foundation, came a close November first, and 


the judges have announced first awards of $500 
in cash and $50 in nursery stock to each of the 
following communities: Green Bay, Wisconsin; 


la Porte, Indiana, and Stillman Valley, [linois. 


The sponsors of the playgrounds entered from 
these communities were, respectively, the Park 
Commission, Board of Education, and the Com- 
munity Recreation 


\ssociation. Thirty other 


communities in many different sections of the 
country have been awarded lesser prizes of $50 
in cash and $50 worth of nursery stock. The 
names of the prize winning playgrounds fol- 
low: 
Group I. (over 25,000) 

*Joannes Park, Green Bay, Wis. 

Eugene Field Playground, Oak Park, Ill. 
Hawthorne Playground, Newton, Mass. 
Walnut Hills Playground, Dayton, Ohio. 
Longfellow School 
Calif. 


Columbia Park, Shreveport, La. 


Playground, Pasadena, 


Hyland Field, Stamford, Conn. 
Lincoln Playground, Utica, N. Y. 
Pentzer Plavground, Lincoln, Neb. 
Thames Park, London, Ont. 
Point Recreation 
Group II. (8,000 
*Scott Field, La Porte, Ind 
Gillespie Playground, Sarasota, Fla. 


sould, Ark. 


Center, Johnstown, Pa. 
25.000 ) 


Harmon Field, Para 
594 


eautification contest of the 


Harmon Field, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Canton Athletic Field, Canton, Ill. 
Harmon Field, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Harmon Field, Sidney, Ohio. 
Monmouth Park, Monmouth, Ohio. 
Municipal Playground, Carlisle, Pa. 
Park Hill Playground, North Little Rock, \rk 
Seneca School, [rondequoit, N. ¥. 
(under 8,000) 
*Community Recreation Park, Stillman Valley, 
Il. 
Watertown Civic Union Playground, Water 
town, Conn. 
Children’s Playground, Montebello, Calif. 
Community Playground, Chimayo, N. M. 
Harmon Field, Bicknell, Ind. 
Recreation Park, Williston, N. D. 
Harmon Field, Alamosa, Colo. 


Group III. 


Harmon Field, Canton, Georgia. 

Harmon Field, Kearney, Neb. 

Pauline Public School, Pauline, S. C. 

Unity Park, Turners Falls, Mass. 

*First Prize. 

It is not the degree of beautification achieved 
on many playgrounds which seems to the spon- 
sors of the awards to have chief importance. Nor 
is it the emergence of many a piece of land from 
the status of a dump heap to that of a rendezvous 
for the free play of thousands of children. No 
is it even the fact that light has been shed on th: 
idea that beauty, as well as efficiency, may adher« 
to a public playground. The awakening of 
spirit of community cooperation in many cities. 
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wns and villages is, according to the judges, the 
rowning achievement of the competition, by- 
oduct though it is. Naturally, evidence of this 
; clearest in those communities where there were 
ewest funds to draw on for improvements. And 
ding between the lines of the reports that came 
the office of the Playground and Recreation 
\ssociation of America during the past year, one 
find a history of the disappointments, the 
uggles, the unending effort, the encouraging 
tories, and even the sacrifices that accompanied 
e upbuilding of local civic pride in the beauti 


t10n project. 
CoMMUNITY COOPERATION 


the “log” ot Woodbury, Georgia, popu- 
1,200, a few notations are here put down: 
were signed up by required time, Decem- 
first. First Kodak pictures made in De 
\mount 


‘On December Ist, P. T. A. meeting. 


reasury was donated to playground. 


December Ist, amount............. $20.00 
sth, picture show............. 5.00 
29th, oyster supper........... 30.87 

larch 10—four mothers gave $1.00 
ach; donations $5.50 from men... 9.50 
$71.37 


February 27th. Clean up day. Help donated 
14 scouts, 3 men 


‘March 10th. Planting of shrubs, valued at 
875.00. (24 plants given by Hogansville Nur- 


Llelp donated—1 day, 7 men, 2 trucks, 30 


its and entire school, one-half day. Seven 


were planted on east side. Unfortunately, 


ly three have lived. We have lost 30 shrubs. 
english dogwoods died. 
“September 18-19. Community fair sponsored 
school. First ever given in history of town. 


venty-three floats entered. Superintendent 


hnson greatly interested in playground contest 
ind asked for public interest and help. Chairman 
school board, also playgrounds chairman, asked 
cooperation in this work. P. T. A. president 
sked for team work from everyone. 
“October 29. We have no moneyed people and 
priced cotton makes it hard, $10.00 being our 
rgest donations from two parties, others average 
$1.00-$2.00. 
“I believe we have done what we could. Of 
urse, there have been objections but that only 
enhances the value of our efforts.” 


In La Porte, schools, clubs, business organi- 
zations, and individuals responded to the call for 
cooperation. One hundred and fifty-five dollars’ 
worth of trees were donated and planted on Arbor 
Day. Playground equipment was also donated, 
the Business Girls’ Association giving swings and 
the Kiwanis Club other equipment. Many indi- 
viduals gave service. School janitors mowed the 
grounds and cultivated trees. With the exception 
of the fence, which was built by the board of edu 
cation, every dollar’s worth of improvement was 
made with private funds. 

In Green Bay, Wisconsin, the work was 
superintended by the park department. ‘Trees 
were so planted as to “hide and take the curse off 
the apparatus.” The children planted competitive 
flower gardens. The playground is enclosed by 
shrubbery, which was thought pleasanter than a 
fence. 

In Stillman Valley, all labor was given volun 
tarily by citizens of the village. Through the co 
operative spirit developed by local effort, people 
who were at first lukewarm to the recreation park 
project became deeply interested in it 

In Bellefontaine, Ohio, the interest aroused by 
developing Harmon Field led to two new play 
grounds—one set aside by the city council and one 
purchased by a local church. A school ground 
was also equipped for play since this leaven began 
to work in the community. A new municipal 
golf course has been developed, and hundreds who 
cannot afford the country club enjoy the game 
here. A year-round director of recreation has 


been employed. 
[HE CHILDREN HELPED 


Qn Arbor Day seven hundred school children 
went to the playground entered in the contest by 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, Recreation Board and, 
with the assistance of the Parent Teacher Asso 
ciation, carried out an Arbor Day program, the 
city and school officials taking part. Shrubs were 


planted by representatives of each grade of the 











HAWTHORNE PLAYGROUND, West Newton, MAss. 
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GILLESPIE PARK, SARASOTA, FLormpA. BEFORE— 


school and an oak tree, the national Parent 
Teacher Association emblem, was planted by local 
presidents of this body 

The work in Chimayo, New Mexico, a little 
community isolated in the mountains thirty-two 
miles from town, was under the direction of the 
woman principal of the school. She commented 
at the beginning, “It looks hopeless to begin such 
a task.” The work was divided among groups. 
The boys of the manual training class laid side- 
walks, built fences, etc. The home economics 
class set out shrubbery. ‘The little children found 
stones and helped to set out trees. They had a 


“stoning party” on Lincoln’s Birthday and several 


of them on Satur 


1 


The playground will be 
the only source of recreation for the children of 
the community. 

Not only recreation 


1 1 1 


missions, and school boards, but also women’s 


departments, park com- 


clubs, American Legion posts, civic clubs, com- 


mercial clubs, Lions’ Clubs, Parent Teacher Asso- 


ciations, and othe: ups sponsored the 321 play- 
Though a 


grounds entered competition. 


considerable number dropped out for a variety 


of reasons, they have in many cases continued 1 
beautify their playgrounds. 

Though commendable results were obtained 
during the relatively short period of the competi 
tion, there are very few of the competing play 
grounds, according to the judges, which do not 
offer many possibilities for still further improve 
ment. The final results of the competition, there 
fore, will not be seen for a number of years and 
then not simply in beautified play spaces but 11 
the increased capacity of communities to accom 
plish things of solid civic advantage. 

And in this civic development of communities 
William Harmon, president of the Harmon Foun 
dation which awarded the prizes for the beauti 
fication content, will have played an important 
part. 

It was in 1912 that Mr. Harmon gave to his 
birthplace, Lebanon, Ohio, the eighty-acre field 
which aroused nation-wide interest. Since that 
date many other communities have profited by Mr 
Harmon’s desire to help cities establish open 
spaces which wil! for all time “be dedicated to 
play purposes.” During the four years of its 
existence, the Division of Playgrounds of the 
Harmon Foundation has brought about the estab 
lishment of seventy-seven play and_ recreation 
tracts bearing the name of Harmon Field or some 
similar designation. Some of these have been 
made possible through financial assistance from 
the Foundation in the establishment of specific 
fields. Some have come through efforts on the 
part of the Foundation to get others to establish 
playgrounds. 

In the playground beautification contest calling 


attention to the importance of beauty in play 
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aces as permanent: asset, Mr. Harmon has 


de another valuable contribution to the play- 


und movement. 














WittrAmM E. Harmon 
\ward for Playground Beautification 


The Neighborhood 
House at Dover, 


New Hampshire 


1919, the Women’s Department of the Na- 


Civic Federation, through its New Hamp- 


Committee, established a center at Dover 
experiment in meeting the needs of the 


industrial cities. 


s taken over by the women of Dover. 


six of whom have successfully maintained 
eased thi scope of the work of the Ne igh- 
use, which is now a veritable com 
enter with educational classes and recrea 
activities of all kinds. Here 200 girls and 
| foreign parentage are learning lessons of 
ican citizenship. 

house itself is an ancient homestead of 
ial type which has been modernized. A play- 
has been provided, but the old-fashioned 

n has been retained. 
One director and an assistant are employed, 
with a large number of volunteer workers 


arrying on a full program. Monday is de- 


\fter three years the 


voted to instructions for girls with housekeeping 
as its chief feature. Sewing and dressmaking, 
the manufacture of rugs, and cooking are the 
order of the day. In the evening adult women of 
foreign birth are given lessons in English. 

On Tuesday, dressmaking and cooking classes 
are conducted for the girls, while the boys in a 
club known as Indian Braves are given instruc 
tions in early American life and in nature law 
through trips into the country. 

Wednesday, too, is filled with classes of in- 
struction in music, cooking, dressmaking and Eng- 
lish. Thursday is crowded with similar classes 
for girls and women. In the evening the big 
boys gather around the fireplace and listen to 
stories, afterward going to the gymnasium for 
recreation. 

Friday is the day for baby clinic and in the 
afternoon comes the story hour for little chil- 
dren. Saturday is devoted to kindergarten work. 


. - | - 
Athletics for Girls 

Thirty-four physical education teachers, di- 
rectors and coaches of schools, clubs and other or 
ganizations of Westchester County met recently) 
at the office of the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission to discuss the problems of athletics 
for women and girls. 

The problem resolved itself into two divisions 

the school girl and the girl out of school. The 
school problem was divided into two parts—the 
large schools of the city and the smaller and rural 
schools. It was the consensus of opinion that in 
large schools of the city girls’ athletics should con 
sist of 100 per cent. participation with inter-mural 
competition and an honor team at the end of the 
season to compete with other schools upon in 
vitation cnly. In the smaller and rural schools, 
it was felt that owing to lack of numbers it would 
be preferable to have inter-scholastic league com 
petition, but at all times such competition must be 
properly supervised. It was emphatically stated 
that no girls’ team should be allowed to travel 
away from home unless one or more mothers 
should accompany the team as chaperons. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

1. That it was the aim of those present to 
apply girls’ rules for girls’ games at all times. 

2. That those present did not approve of pri 
fessional or boys’ rules for girls’ basketball at amy 


time. 
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> 


3. That it was 
as possible no met 
athletics. 

It was decided to organize a county industrial 
basketball league and a county board of Women 
Basketball Officials 


A Roller Skating Meet 


The Playgroun 


mission began the 


ew Year with a skating meet. 
Playground col pennants helped create a 
gala spirit whicl 


the New Year 


splendid effect on “starting 


ach playground had one 


boy and one girl « red (or one team) in each 
event of all « Class E was especially 
stressed, six bi ix girls representing each 
playground in t oroup 

First, second third honors were awarded 
the playgrouns e winning teams totaled the 
highest score lual honors were awarded 
for first, second and third places. Five points 
were given for t place, three for second and 


one for thir 


lhe classes and events were as follows: 
\. Under 11 year f age—under 4’ 7” in height 
1. 50 yard dasi Boys—girls 
2. 50 Val 1 single skate race Boys girls 


3}. Stunt skating 


B. Under 13 vears of age—under 4’ 10” in 
heig] 
1. 50 vard das! Boys—girls 


2. 50 yard single skate race Boys—girls 


3. Stunt skatins 


( Under 15 years of age—under 5’ 3” in height 
;. 100 yard lasl Bovs girls 
2. 50 yard backwards partner race—Boys 
cirls 
D. Over 15 year age—over 5’ 3” in height 
1. 100 yard dash Boys girls 
2. 50 yar wards partner race—Boys 
girls 
3. Stunt 
Under 16 ve of age—any height 
1. 50 vard rela 6 Boys—6 girls 
Dash—50 or 101 s—Skate straight distance 
Single Skat 50 or 100 vards—Skate 
straight distance using only one skate on 
either foot 


recommended that in so far 


be employed to coach girls’ 


the Memphis Park Com- 


Stunt Skating—Perform individually or in group 
showing cleverest turns, toe and heel, back 
wards or gymnastic stunts on skates. 

Backwards Partner Race—50 yards—One skate 
backwards and one skates forwards, hands 
on partner’s shoulders. Forward skater t 
guide partner. 

Relay—50 yards—Team lines up at starting line 
No. 1 skates to finish line and back to start 
and touches off No. 2, who repeats No. 1’ 
action—etc., through No. 6. 


Amateur Baseball Player 
Is Honored 


Amateur baseball in St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
for years had the support and backing of Charles 
\V. Gordon, President of Gordon-Ferguson Con 
pany. It has been Mr. Gordon’s practice to award 
a trophy each year to the young man who has 
proved himself the most outstanding player in the 
Saturday League, an organization which has bee 
in existence since 1912 and playing under th 
direction of the Playground Bureau since 1919. 

This year the award was given to Walter Gos 
witz, captain and third baseman of the St. Paul! 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company team, 
young man twenty-four years of age and regulat 
employee of the firm, who has been in amateu 
sports for ten years. During this period he ha; 
won the distinction of being a very valuable playe: 
on every team with which he has been connected 
He has also gained the reputation of being a good 
sportsman. 

Mr. Gordon’s interest in the young people ts 
not limited to baseball alone; through his firn 
he is encouraging year-round athletics and has had 
kittenball, basketball, golf and bowling teams rep 
resenting his firm. During 1925-26 he was 1m 
strumental in securing an 18-hole golf course fo 
the city of St. Paul, by being one of the chie! 
contributors toward the development of the cours: 

Nor is Mr. Gordon’s interest in the recreati! 
movement purely local. For the past four years, 
he has been helping as a volunteer to raise funds 
in St. Paul for the work of the P. R. A. A. 
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Miulwaukee’s Junior 
Band Contest 


two years the Milwaukee Leader has con- 

ted a Junior Band Contest which is a source 

creat enjoyment to the young people of the 

nd their friends. Leo Wolfsohn, news editor 

Leader, in a letter to Miss Dorothy En- 

eris, Director of the Extension Department, Mil- 

ukee Public Schools, has outlined the steps 

en in organizing the contest. Some of these 

ovestions will be of interest to other commu- 
ties organizing similar contests. 

“For a band contest to be held in June, work 
he started about February. It was during 
that we announced in our paper we 

hold a jumior band contest. Then we sent 
nnouncements to all band’ directors who 

ticipated in the contest last year and to all addi- 
| directors whose names we could find, telling 
the plans for the contest and the date 
ected \fter this preliminary, entry blanks 
sent all the bands, asking them to submit 

r entries. With the cooperation and approval 
school board, superintendent of schools 

other officials, school bands were enlisted. 

(hen came the publicity for the event. The 

ire of each band which entered was published 

paper and two or three times a week, latet 


day, the paper carried stories about the 


Next came the judges. Pictures of the judges 
had accepted were published together with 
ries of their acceptance. 
Che time had come for giving publicity to the 
gram. Questionnaires were sent each band 
ng what selections it was going to play, and 
en replies failed to come promptly, reminders 
re sent out. The cups which were to serve as 
ls were selected, suitable legends were en- 
ed on them and they were placed on exhibition 
he store windows. Pictures of the cups and 
nation about them appeared in the paper. 
[he next step was to arrange for the park. 
its were secured from the Park Board and 
rangements made for securing chairs, benches 
the regulation of traffic by the police. 
\t last the program is completed and the night 
he concert is approaching. The program has 
given, two columns wide, down the first 
\rrangements have been made with mem- 
the staff to help line up the bands, get 


them on the stage in good order and off again. 

“The time draws nearer. We are at the park 
early. The hope to start at 7:15 is somewhat frac- 
tured. 
arrived. At last they trickle in and are greeted 


For one thing, the judges have not yet 


cordially. A table is put out for them in front of 
the band stand and three chairs placed. They 
are seated. 

“Another difficulty arises. The band which was 
to play first, does not arrive until after 7:20. At 
last they are lined up and the first number is on. 
The big event has started. 

“A great deal must be done during the band 

concert. Two reporters are kept busy picking up 
leads for stories. ‘Two staff photographers are 
hard at work taking pictures of the crowd, the 
judges and the bands. 
“A great deal follows after the contest. The 
score cards of the judges must be totaled and 
averaged and the winner determined. The next 
day in the office the layout must be planned, pic- 
tures run and a story told with as little pain as 
possible to the unsuccessful contestants.” 


The Zontians of Glens 
Falls, New York, Start 


Something! 


The Zonta Club of Glens Falls, an organization 
of young business women, is a wide awake group. 

Two years ago the club woke up to the fact 
that something was lacking to make summer time 
quite complete in Glens Falls. They decided it 
was the absence of a bath house which would 
facilitate swimming, so they took steps to remedy 
the situation. It wasn’t easy for they had to meet 
the objections of the “Can’t-Be-Doners,” the 
“What’s-the-Use Brigade,” the “Costs-Too-Much 
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Club,” the ‘Too Busy Crowd” and all the other 
obstructionists. 

3ut the Zontians went to work in spite of them 
all. They gave money themselves and got others 
to give funds and to work. Volunteers worked 
for almost a week clearing the land. A local archi- 
tect gave his services to the supervision of the 
A group of local contractors gave 


bath house. 
either the services of their men or other assist- 
The Street Department loaned tools: the 
city engineer helped and the use of the land where 


ance. 


the bath house was built was secured through the 
courtesy of the Adirondack Power and Light Cor- 
poration. Many other business firms helped a:.d 
the actual construction of the building was done 
largely through volunteer workers under the 
leadership of skilled carpenters and builders. 
The beach is under the supervision of the City 
Recreation Commission with a trained life saver 


and matron and supervisor in charge. 


Discussion Meetings 
in Reading, Pa. 


The Department of Recreation of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, has arranged for a series of dis- 

group representing the rec- 
reational agencies of the city both participating 


the Welfare Federation. 


cussion meetings 


and non-participating in 
cussion at the first meeting 


] 


The subjects for di 
follow: 
Reading with its great development of indus- 


population presents prob- 


try and congesti 


lems of the recr life that are peculiarly 


its own. 

Parallel with tl evelopment of the factory 
system, its differentiation of processes, and highly 
specialized routine ¢ bor, have come subsequent 
reduced hours of t nd a great unrest for satis- 


fying experi ! ewly acquired “time 
off.” 

(a) Under thes lition the joy of liv- 
ing to be preserve | enhanced through rich and 
abundant recreatiot lvantages ? 

(b) Will the workers 


ences which can give life more significance ? 
(c) Do they have inherent rights to such ad- 


find therein the experi- 


vantages ? 

(d) Is there a eral problem of securing 
and maintaining high standard facilities and guid- 
ance for recreational activities? 


(e) Where are we to strike new balance 


MEETINGS 
between the amount of “‘self-direction”’ to be en 
couraged in leisure activities and the amount of 
“super-direction” that appears to be necessary 
for coordination purposes and the happiest re- 
sults to all concerned ? 

(Some Corollaries to Problem “e’’) 

I. What praiseworthy and enjoyable activitic 
have become unpopular because of super-imposi 
tions ? 

II. How does the age of the participant effect 
the amount of freedom to be encouraged in hi: 
free time activity? 

III. What are the benefits of “guide lines’ 
placed before an individual or a group over set 
rules and regulations? 

IV. How can we work through immediate d 
sires to likings for more excellent types of activi 
ties? 

V. What objectives besides that of “more 
freedom” should be considered in opposing any 
form of activity? 

VI. Wherein does education have a responsi 
bility for “building towards more ‘non-disastrous’ 
freedom ?” 

VII. How should “recreational methods’ be 
brought to the leadership in the naturally formed 
groups of the community ? 

VIII. How can recreation be interwoven with 
the activities of the institutions and organizations 
of the community to contribute simultaneously to 
their specific aims? 


Family Play 


The Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 1 
its attempts to adjust recreation, early discovered 
that recreation plans were most effective if som« 
at least included other members of the family or 
better still, the family as a whole. Family case 
records here and there show instances where rec 
reation for the whole family group. both with 
“nd outside the home, has been attemnted witl 
varving degrees of success: the Hudson Ginld 
Settlement in New York has made it nessihle far 
father, ether and children to go to the summei 
camp together; the Godman Guild Association it 
Usiumbus has similar projects under way. Bu 

¢ these instances are few and far between 1 
aii indication that at present recreation plans ar. 
.or the individual or for other than family group 
wiih the result that children and other member. 
ui the family spend their leisure outside the honic 
—From The Family, December, 1926 














Leisure and Education « 


By 
GEORGE BARTON CuTTEN, LL.D., 


President, Colgate University 


my mind, the most important problem that lines. The instincts are a lot older than man, 
have before us at the present time is what to and they can neither be eradicated nor can they be 
ith the leisure which has been thrust upon us acquired if we do not have them; so the idea of 
which may be a menace as well asa help. Or, restraining these desires must be wiped out. But, 
ut it in this way, on account of this leisure on the other hand, when we come to transform or 
re is a demand for pleasure far in excess of redirect them, we come into what, in the broader 
supply, either commercial activities or home- phase, must be called education. And this is the 
On account of the fact that the demand theme which has been assigned to me this morning 
so much greater than the supply, people are —that of “Leisure and Education.” 
¢ up their leisure time in ways that are very— Now, note, if you will, that the primary mean- 
ight say—questionable. Well, perhaps not ing of leisure was school. And some people think 
tionable at all, but really dangerous to the that we are carrying out the primary meaning, in 
mn and to the race. connection with our colleges at least, very literally. 
Now, the readjustment is not easy. We are But this is to be said—that the leisure which was 
yet readjusted to the industrial system that employed in the school, according to the Greek 
given us this leisure. This industrial system is idea, was not used simply by those who had leisure 
ttle over a hundred years old, but the species to go to school—although they did use it—but by 
which we belong is somewhere between a half persons who had the leisure to carry out their in- 
‘lion and a million years old. We have not come vestigation and their study in a way that would 
ur present position and condition by standing bring full fruition. That is the idea of leisure as 
machine and doing the same thing over and it was the idea of school in the Greek sense. And 
cain. The spirit of adventure and the spirit down through the Middle Ages, it was the rich, 
e unknown, the spirit of the interesting and or those connected with the church, who obtained 
spirit of variety, have brought us to our pres- an education, for no other reason than that they 
t position, and we are not used yet to our indus- had the leisure. 
system. 


A PErRIoD OF UTILITARIAN [EDUCATION 
[t is all the more true that we are not used to 


bike ibaa a Now we come down to modern times, with our 
s leisure that has been thrust upon us, because 


free compulsory education, which has taken on, 
unfortunately for the subject that we have before 
us and our outlook at the present time, a utili- 


in has not come to his present position except by 
rain and stress and struggle and labor, not al- 
vays because he wanted to do it, for he is natur- 
lv lazy, and especially mentally lazy—but because 
he has been forced to do it. Having his body and 
und adapted to the strain and the stress and the 
bor, he cannot easily become readjusted to the 
lea or the practice of leisure. 
lo readjust ourselves, we must do either one of 
) things. We must either restrict our desires, or 
we must transform and redirect our desires and 
spirations in the direction of attainable ends. 
he first way is practically impossible. We can 
t restrain our desires and our interests, for our 


imt 


iterests and desires are always along instinctive 


tarian and a commercial aspect ; particularly in this 
country. Why should a person have an education ? 
Because he can make a better living, because he 
can make more money? Not a few of our young 
people have gone into one profession rather than 
another because it seemed to them that there was 
more money in that profession than there was in 
any other; and the idea of leisure or school—the 
idea of school from the original standpoint—has 
been entirely lost. It was not for the sake of edu- 
cation that they went to this school or that, but 
that through education they might be enabled to 


make more money or a better living, or something 
en at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., of that kind. 
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Now we must things back on their hinges. 
If leisure has been the handmaid of education, 
now education must be the handmaid of leisure. 
And we must in some way have education for the 
leisure that has been thrust upon us. 
See the trend of the times! From a sixteen hour 
day to a twelve hour day, in our fathers’ times; 
then from twelve to ten; from ten to eight; and 
now, as soon as we have the eight hour day, it is 
becoming obsolete 

The American Federation of Labor is asking 
for—what? A five day week. That is, a forty 
hour week instead of forty-four, which is common 


inevitably going down! It 


today. Going dow: g 


is unsafe, perhaps, for us to prophesy how much 
lower it will go; but my own opinion is that we 
are coming to a time when a twenty-five hour week 
will be the common standard laboring week. 

And then the problem will be, what are we to 
Thank God we 


do with the rest of the time? 


haven’t got it yet, and we are not going to get it 
next Monday morning. But I think it is inevitably 


coming, and it is for us to prepare for it. 


THE Arts CoursE Wins NEw RESPECT 


Now, if you will allow me to talk shop tor a 
minute or two, | want to say that the Arts course 
in college is coming into its own. In the days 
when education had only a commercial aspect in 
the ideas of most people in America, or of a great 
many people in America, they were saying to us, 
“What good is the Arts course? Can aman make 
any more money because he has taken an Arts 
course in college? Is he going to be richer? Is he 
What good is it?” 


when we were tinged with this 


1 


going to make a better living? 
And in vain, then, 
commercial idea, did we try to explain that it was 
more important to make a life than it was to make 
a living, and that the life was much richer and 
grander and more worthwhile to the individual 
and to the community, because the man or the 
woman had this broad basis of training. Of 
course, it is coming now to be recognized that this 
basis of training is the best foundation for the 
professional courss 

Sut the time came, you know, when we were 
likely to go too far in specialization. I do not want 
to wander too far afield, but this I want to bring 
before you because to me it seems so important. 
Education seemed to be running entirely to spe- 
cialization, and the history of the race has shown 
that early specialization has always been detri- 
mental. 

Let me give vou two illustrations very hurriedly. 


EDUCATION 


I suppose the greatest change in the human fram 
or in the organism, that is, the one that has bee: 
When th 


thumb was opposed to the four fingers so that 


most valuable, has been in the hand. 


something could be grasped, we made probably t! 
greatest advance that has been made in connectio. 
with the organism. But our Simian cousins, 0 
forty-second cousins, specialized too far. So valu 
able was the hand that they developed four in 
stead of two. A monkey has no feet, but has fou 
hands; consequently, it is at a disadvantage, 01 
account of too great specialization. 

Now, mankind developed two hands, and for 
tunately these two hands grew up alongside of his 
head, instead of, as is the case with the monkey, 
having the best two hands on the lower extrem: 
ties. But our hands are up where they take car 
of the head. In addition to that, man developed 
two feet. The only case in nature where the in 
side digit is the longest is in the human foot, and 
it enables him to stand up straight, to walk, to run 
It has given him a great advantage over his Simian 
cousins. Why? Because he didn’t specialize too 
much. 

J suppose there was a time in the history of the 
race when instinct gave those who had it a ver 
great advantage. But there were some species, 
such as the insects, that developed instincts to such 
There 


was a time, probably, when the insects were far 


an extent that they became sidetracked. 


superior to our ancestors, on account of, the spe- 
cialization of instinct; but because we did not de- 
velop instinct to such a great extent, and had t 
consummate the instinctive impulses in some other 
ways, we developed intelligence. Now, of course, 
if we specialize too much in intelligence, som 
other species may come along and take our place. 
But the thing I wanted to bring before you 1s 
the danger in specialization. This general devel 
opment, both in the individual and in the race, is, 
after all, the most valuable, and that is what the 


Arts course stands for. 


I was talking not long ago with an important 
electrical engineer, head of a large electrical en- 
gineering firm, and I said, just by way of conver 
sation, “I suppose it is no trouble for you to get 
electrical engineers to come into your business <” 
And he replied, “Oh, we never take electrical en 
gineers.” I asked, “what do you mean? Isn't 
yours an electrical engineering firm?” “Oh, yes, 
but we take mechanical engineers or chemical 01 
civil engineers, and train them. We never take 
an electrical engineer. We want a man to know 
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omething besides electrical engineering if he is 


coing to be any good to us.” 
CoLLEGES CAN PREPARE FOR LEISURE 


That is the basis of the general, broad Arts 
uurse. It is coming into its own. I want, how- 
er, to consider it just now in connection with the 
special idea of leisure, First, there is the intro- 
luction to knowledge, which the Arts course gives 
and the Arts course formerly gave the introduc- 
tion to all knowledge. We can not do it now, but 
we can give an introduction to all kinds of knowl- 
edge, so that a man can carry on for himself. 
(hat, of course, is valuable in giving good oppor- 
tunity for a man who has leisure to occupy it in the 
oper way. 

[hen consider the habits that a person acquires 
in college. I know I might be questioned in regard 
to that, but I am referring particularly to those 

ho do acquire the habit of reading and the habit 

studying. I know there are some people who 
think that the Arts course is a four vear member- 
ship toa country club, and that you shouldn't allow 
vour studies to interfere with your education, and 

few other things of that kind, such as that col- 
lege-bred means a large size loaf. But, after all, 

here are things that are acquired, if it 1s not any 
more than acquisition by absorption through the 
epidermis. ‘There are things acquired that are 
valuable to a person, especially his habits of study 
nd his habits of general reading, that may be 
aluable in filling in the leisure. 

(hen there are the extra-curricular activities, 
or instance, athletics. You will notice that the 
illeges are spending more time and giving greater 
ittention to the kinds of athletics that men can 
carry on after they get out of college. 

\ few Saturday afternoons ago I happened to 
look out on the first tee of our college golf links 
which are very conveniently within a hundred 

ards of my house. There I saw at least thirty 
ollege men waiting for the opportunity to start. 
(he course, someone afterward told me, was so 
hiled that it was dangerous to play. We are ex- 
tending our course. That game is something men 
can carry all through their lives. They do not have 
io stop, as they do with football and baseball and 
lacrosse and hockey, just as soon as they graduate. 
lt is the same with tennis 
There are other things that men can carry on 
that we are paying attention to and that are valu- 
able in helping in connection with our leisure. 
(here are certain activities more and more com- 
ing into the curriculum, connected with esthetics. 
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We for a long time had our glee and mandolin 
clubs, and for a time they ran riot with jazz, but 
now they are coming back to real music. Our 


colleges are furnishing courses in appreciation o 
music and different music courses for which they 
give credit that are going to be of a great value 
to people after they get out of college. 

1 need hardly call to your attention the fact 
that there are certain social activities in the col- 
leges. We get in our colleges a lot of virile young 
men who have come from districts apart from the 
towns and cities-—-good stock—going to make a 
place for themselves in the world, but who have 
few or no social graces. Well, of course, the 
Junior Promenade is an old institution, but that 
has been supplemented by the Winter Carnival and 
a lot of social events in connection with Com- 
mencement which to the minds of a great many 
people who come to Commencement are the most 
important part. These and other similar activi- 
ties are going to help these people take their places 
in the social life which will occupy considerable 
of their leisure time when thev get out of college. 

I mention these things, and could enumerate as 
well a number of others, to show how the .\rts 
course is, at the present time, the best prepara- 
tion we have not only for life in its full and large 
aspect but for occupying the leisure in a way that 
is really worth while. 

Not all people can go to college, although when 
vou turn away, as we did this year, 500 voung 
men in trying to take 250 freshmen—it would look 
as though prettv nearly everybody were trving to 
get there. As a matter of fact, there are about 
ten people out of every one hundred in the United 
States who have the mental ability to graduate 
from college, and only one of those ten goes. 


Wuat Asout Those Wro Do Nor Go to 
COLLEGE ? 

What about the other nine of those ten? We 
have had in the past continuation schools and 
night schools and correspondence schools for those 
who had ambition as well as ability, but they have 
been taken up entirely with bread-and-butter 
courses. It seems to me that these must be 
changed, to some extent. It is not a problem, at 
the present time, for young people to earn their 
living in this country; but the great problem for 
them is what they are to do with their leisure. 
Can not our continuation schools and our night 
schools and our correspondence schools do some- 
thing along this line for those who are intellectual- 
ly able to go to college but have not had the op- 
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portunity or have not taken the opportunity to go? 
But for the other ninety out of the hundred who 
could not graduate from our colleges, it seems to 


me that there are indicated courses that are going 


to be very valuable from the standpoint of occu- 
pying leisure in the best way. Most of those peo- 
ple, from the very nature of the case, could not get 
beyond the High School, and very many of them 


never get into it, but all they have learned has dealt 


primarily with the tools which they afterward use 


for the earning of a living 
I will go a step further and say this—that the 
State Departments of Education should take the 


same interest in the leisure of the people as the 


commercial enterpri e done. Should they not 


be concerned with the recreative illiterate as well 
as the academic illiterate He is more dangerous 

the first man—than is the second—although they 
are likely to be the 


une people. It seems to me 


that if education is ¢ ‘ to minister in the largest 


1 


and best way to our people, it must, in the fuller 


sense, teach some way in which the people are 


to spend their leisure 
LeisurE Activities Must Fit Tue INDIVIDUAL 


Leisure has to be suited to the ability of the in- 
dividual, just as you suit education to the ability 


1 


of the people at the present time. We can not 
have standardization, which has been the curse of 
this country—we can not have standardization in 
leisure any more than we ought to have it in edu- 
cation. This trying to make equal and the same 
what God has made different—either in connec- 
tion with leisure or in connection with other forms 
of education—must always prove a failure. 

May I turn just a minute to one other pha.e? 
My experience with people is this—that they are 
just as willing to be good as they are to be bad, 
if you will only give them a chance and show them 
how. I have always thought that the man who 
formulated the doctrine of total depravity was 
unfortunate in his friends. Personally, I haven't 
that kind of friends, and don’t know that kind of 


people. 

Yesterday, coming down in the train, I thought 
how kind people were. One person would hold 
I were right behind. A boy 


bag, noticing that I wasn’t 


the door for me if 
wanted to carry my 
very strong, myself. And while sitting beside a 
man, he told me what a disagreeable day it was, 
but we were going to have fine weather, he 
thought. Everybody was kind. I didn’t find any 
people who were totally depraved, as I walked 


1 


along and went along on my journey yesterday. 


Nor have I found any of that kind since I cam 
to this city. 

People are good. They want to be good. L 
us give them a chance, by showing them how 
do the things—the good things—with their leisur: 
rather than the evil things. As a general thing 
they are doing all they know; perhaps somebody, 
happened to teach them something that wasn’t 
very good. 

May I say this in closing—that cultural stud 
does not appeal, as a general thing, to the mx 
chanic? It is not natural that it should. It 
somewhat of an acquired taste. Youth is extr 
vert. He is interested in things, people—som 
thing outside of himself. Probably that is t] 
primitive reaction. Probably all the primitive peo 
ple we know are extroverts. Introversion is 
later type—where people turn their thoughts in o1 
themselves and are able to sit in a room alone ai 
not become panic-stricken. And as we grow older 
extrovert ideas do not appeal to us quite so muc! 

But, mark you, the mechanic, because he is 
mechanic, is an extrovert. We can take our boy 
as they come into Colgate, and we can give then 
our intelligence test and then we can give them 
personal inventory test which will show us ver 
easily what kind of score they have on their extro 
version and introversion, and we can prophes 
pretty well what kind of students they are going t 
make. The high intelligence introverts are all 
good students. The high intelligence extrover! 
may be. The low intelligence extroverts never are 

The extrovert is the man that people used to tall, 
about and say, “What good is a college education ° 
That fellow was in college and flunked out, but 
look what a success he has made of himself now.” 

One of our great universities, about a dozen 
years ago, gave an Honorary LL.D. to a man who 
had been expelled from there. But he was a1 
extrovert. He made good. He was the mixer 
interested in things outside of himself. Well, th 
mechanic is that. And we can’t expect to fasten 
cultural studies on the mechanic. He is not going 
to run to the art galleries. He is not going to take 
these correspondence courses. If he takes them 
he won’t keep them up. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the people who register in correspondence courses 
drop them before they get through. 

But that is a warning, in a way. We have t 
have something of an extrovert character for she 
people in our factories, if we are going to hold 
them. And simply to say, “Here are thousands 
of books; here is a wonderful library; here ar 
art galleries”—and then to sit back and complain 
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ecause they won't come, is not enough. 
n't come. 


They 
We shall have to suit our recreation 
them. 


DUCATION Must ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
LEISURE 
ind the last thing I have to say is a matter of 


\ 


fession. While education is the solution, it is 
ler to get something new, harder to break 
. college curriculum, than it is to break into 
w York society. We are teaching things in our 
ces today for no other reason than that they 
re taught in the Middle Ages. People did make 
|, as we say, who did learn these things. But 
pose they were a kind of intelligence test 
er than having anything to do with the man’s 
ng good. I suppose if you should suggest to 
philanthropists to establish some college or 
versity where people could go and prepare for 
re, they would laugh at you. 
spoke on the subject of leisure last winter to 
intelligent audience. A man came to me 
erward and said, “Now, that is all true that 
1 have said. I am forty-three years old and | 
a position to retire. [I never went to college, 
[ don’t know anything but business. Where 
| go and learn some of these things?” 
\What was the answer? There wasn’t any 
our Arts courses, while the curriculum is 
rally of such a character that it does minister 
leisure, we shall have to pay more attention to 
t; in our High School courses we shall have to 
more attention to it; in our Grammar School 
irses we shall have to pay more attention to it, 
we shall have to do something for all the peo- 
who don’t know what to do with their leisure. 
[<ducation, in the broad sense of the word, is 
he solution. And you, Mr. Chairman, and ladies 
| gentlemen, are helping to work that out at the 
resent time. 


i+ 
i 


is my firm conviction that the hours of study 
the younger children in our school systems 
re excessive. I express my belief on medical 
[ feel strongly that there ought to 
more time for supervised outdoor work or play 
nstead of long hours in the class room. There 

ilmost the same nervous tension, the same rush 


ounds only. 


ugh breakfast to get to school on time among 
school children as among our business men. 
he overtime work—home work—is becoming 
re and more of a burden to our children.—Dr. 
uis |. Harris, Health Commissioner, New York 


Negro Spirituals Again 
in Columbus 


The Department of Recreation of Columbus, 
Georgia, of which Walter J. Cartier is superin- 
tendent, last year initiated with great success a 
contest in negro spirituals in which many of the 
playground children of Columbus took part. On 
December third, the second contest was held, the 
children being assisted by the Taylor Community 
Singers. The concerts surpassed the 1925 con- 
The attendance of both white 
and colored people was very encouraging and 


test in every way. 


the proceeds from door receipts after all expenses 
were paid netted $57.05 to each of the three play- 
grounds competing. This will be used for equip- 
ping the grounds with needed apparatus. 

The singing was of unusual quality and showed 
the results of last year’s work and this year’s in- 
tensive training. The age limit was raised some 
what this year, so as to permit boys and girls up 
to eighteen years of age to take part. The young- 
est participating were seven years of age. The 
Booker Washington chorus won the contest again 
this year and as in the first contest, each chorus 
was led by one of its own members. 

For the first time a trophy was awarded in the 
form of a silver cup, donated as a permanent 
trophy by V. J. Pekor of the Pekor Jewelry Com 
pany. 

The musical program follows: 

Opening Chorus, “Father, I Stretch My Hands 
DP  Wecaccenesatessnciad \ll Choruses 
Assisted by the Community Singers—Dr. M. L. 
Taylor, Conducting. 
The Lord’s Prayer—Chant All Groups in Unison 
First Contest Number (Required) “Steal Away 
to Jesus.” Sung by Booker Washington, 
Dunbar and Phyllis Wheatley Choruses. 
Second Contest Number (Selected) 
(a)—“Hand Me Down a Silver Trumpet, 
Lord”—Booker Washington Chorus 
(b)—“I Know the Lord’”—Dunbar Chorus 
(c)—“I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last Al- 
ways”—Phyllis Wheatley Chorus 
Third Contest Number (Required) “Every Time 
I Feel the Spirit.” Sung by Booker Wash- 
ington, Dunbar and _ Phyllis Wheatley 
Choruses 
Fourth Contest Number (Selected) 
(a)—“Nobody Knows the Trouble I See” 
Booker Washington 
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(b)—*One Morning Soon’—Dunbar 
(¢)—"Shine on Me’—Phyllis Wheatley 
Special Concert by the Taylor Community Sing- 
ers—Conducted by Dr. M. L. Taylor 
(a)—“Little David Play on Your Harp” 
(b)—"T’m So Glad the Angels All Know My 
Name” 


he} Solo (Selected Dr. Taylor 
(d)—‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot” 
(e) “Old Time Religion.” 


News from West 
Chicago Park 
Commissioners 


With the winning e Girls’ Long Ball Cham- 


pionship by Pulaski Park on November 6th, the 
West Parks outdoor season, extending from April 
to October inclusive, is at an end 

“This outdoor athletic and recreational pro- 


gram,’ states William J. H. Schultz, superin- 


tendent of recreation centers, “embodies activities 
for everv age group of either sex, from the six 
vear old tot who skillfully goes through her 
O'Leary progressions Jackstones exercises, to 
the mature Dad of f 

in Horseshoes. Elever 


bent on winning his match 
athletic events, consisting 





of roller skating, bicycling, playground ball, track 
and field, swimming, tennis, mass athletics, eth 
ciency tests, horseshoes, soccer and long ball, ade- 
quately distributed among 33 divisions constitut: 
the athletic program, while twelve recreation ac- 
tivities, including marbles, play festival, tops, 
()’Leary, Jackstones, Kite flying, Diabolo, Bean 
Bags, Boat Races, Hop Scotch, Aeroplane races 
and Mumble-the-Peg, with 27 classifications mak« 
up the program for children. In the athletic events 
alone 220 teams with 4,380 individuals actuall) 
competed. These figures do not include the pre 
liminary intra-park meets or eliminations, nor do 
they consider the number of spectators at thes 
contests.” 

To stimulate interest in sports among West Park 
patrons and to give participants a chance to se 
themselves in action, Mr. Schultz is inaugurating a 
West Parks Screen Service. It is planned to re 
produce on the screen all activities of the West 
Park System and to feature them at the regular 
“movie” night programs given at the recreation 
centers. Later on, this service will be extended to 
all neighborhood theatres and clubs desiring an in 
sight as to the service being rendered to the public 
by these community centers. 

Other facilities in the West Parks not on a com- 
petitive basis but at the disposal of the public ar 
boating, fishing in season, baseball, football and 


soccer fields, golf links, tennis courts, showers. 








nsylvania 


Leisure and the School: 


Wittiam M. Davipson, LL.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John Finley, Chairman: I was asked last year 
it to Pittsburgh to make a speech. Someone came 
1e New York Times and said she had been told 


» the Times, and she was shunted off to me. 

said she didn’t know who I was, and she also said, 
won't know this man in whose memory I want you 
peak He was a workman in Pittsburgh, and he 
to be ultimately recognized as the first citizen of 


His name was John Brashear.” 
said, “I will go out to Pittsburgh to speak for John 
hear.” Because when I was President of a little 


lege out in the West, I wanted to organize a depart- 


ppened to 


pes. An 


of biology, and I had to have some microscopes. 
t have any, and I didn’t have any money. But I 
hear about John Brashear. So I wrote 
m and asked him if he wouldn’t let me have some 
scopes on time. He did. I established my depart- 
of biology and I ultimately paid for the miscro- 

| now we have a first-class department of 

there 

hn Brashear started as a workman in the shops on 


iumboats, down in Brownsville, Pennsylvania, he went 
imately to Pittsburgh, and in his ieisure’ time 
became interested in astronomy. He didn’t have 


ney with which to buy a lens, so he made his own 





egan with the leisure time in childhood. 


[ think the first one was broken. At any rate, 
ept on making lenses and finally he became the 
itest lens maker in America, and one of the greatest 

world. And, incidentally, he became an astronomer. 

you see what he did with his leisure time. But 
He began 
that leisure time which is guaranteed to every 

compelled for every child in the school. 
suppose some of you know that the word for “leisure” 
ireek is the same word as for “school.” “Schola”’ 
but of course in those ancient times only 
children had leisure and went to school. 
that this sort of leisure shall be com- 
r all children. And we are to hear now from 
master of that—one of the great educators of 
he Headmaster of the schools of Pittsburgh 

pleasure in presenting Doctor William M 


t leisure, 
of the 
it is a law 


rv. Davidson: 
Piping down the vallevs wild, 
na cloud I saw a child: 
\nd it, 


‘Pipe a song about a lamb.” 


laughing, said to me, 


So [ piped with merry cheer, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


of 
Piper 


pipe that song again. 
So | piped the song again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 
“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
“Sing thy song of happy cheer.” 
So I sang the song again, 


While he wept with joy to hear. 


SS givet t Recreation Congress, 


Atlantic City, N. J., 


“Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read. 

And | plucked a holly wreath 
And stained the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 

Thus wrote William Blake, a century and a 
quarter ago—-the mad painter-poet of his time 
in his Songs of Innocence, exalting the beauty and 
the spirit and the very appeal and challenge of 
childhood itself, to the soul of man. 

We are concerned, mightily, with the interests 
and the destiny of childhood and youth in this 
land of ours. And since the great World War 
your business and my business has somehow or 
other been lifted to the top or crest of a tidal 
wave, until we have rolled in to a prominence and 
toa position of influence and power heretofore un- 
known in the history of the problems of child- 
hood and youth, either in our own America or in 
any other place in the world. 

You ask me what was the most thrilling event of 
the World War, and I 


Verdun, where we can imagine here the slogan 


will sav it was not at 


and the ery and the determination of a mighty 


nation put into the words « 


f a great military 
“They shall not pass.” Nor yet 
he heroism of the 
Nor 
yet at Ypres, where Sir John French saw _ his 
120,000 “contemptibles,” 
down to a glorious death in behalf of human free- 


leader on the 
fields of the Somme, where t 


world displayed itself in matchless fashion. 
as they were called, go 


dom. Nor was it at Vimy Ridge, where our 


Canadian brothers from across the way put Can- 
Nor at 


nor in the 


ada on the map of the world forever. 
Mihiel ; 


\rgonne, where our 


Chateau Thierry; nor St. 
marshes and forests of the 
own matchless doughboys gave such an account- 
ing of themselves that they are entitled to hold the 
affection and the regard of the American people 
forever. 

A Historica, MoMENT 


But methinks that thrilling moment was on the 


a member 


607 


floor of the British Parllament, when 
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“Mr. Speaker.” Imme- 
diately a dead silence fell upon the house. Let 
When he stood there, he 


stood at a time when England and the Empire 


arose one day and said, 
me picture it to you. 


faced the darkest moment in all its history. The 
great Premier, with a ringing appeal, had put out 
his S.O.S. call to the world in two mighty ad- 
dresses delivered on the floor of Parliament. One 


ce 


of them will be known in history as the “shell 
speech.” And when he cried in his frantic way 


] 


for “shells and more shells,” that cry penetrated 


the heart of eve ry allied nation of the world that 
was able to respond. It reached New Jersey. It 
reached Pittsburgh. It reached the copper mines 
in Arizona and in Michigan and the cotton fields 
of the South. And it was responded to so that 
overnight, almost, peace-producing factories were 
changed into war-producing factories. 

But before these shells and these munitions 
which were made in such unnumbered thousands 
and later shipped across the sea could be gotten 
there, Lloyd George had made his second speech, 
known as his “ship speech,” in which he cried out, 


in his S.O.S. call for ships at 


1d more ships, in or- 
der that these munitions might be transported to 
the place for which they were intended. for he 
said in both those speeches, there were the guns 
on the battlefront, ranged wheel to wheel, and no 
munitions behind them worth while mentioning 
with which to meet the announced and the surely 
determined oncoming of the Hindenburg forces 
in the early months that were to follow. And so 
his cry for shells was not only responded to in 
America, but his cry for ships was responded to 
throughout the world 

3ut before America could get into action, be- 
fore we had done anything at all worth while, 
there was a reckoning taken of the home situation. 
There were silent factories in Britain, unmanned, 
because the British Army had been taken out of 
them and placed in uniform behind those empty 
guns. 

And while they were there, there was not very 
much of a chance to man those factories properly. 
So immediately following the S.O.S. call to the 


1 


population of England, itself, there came from 
the kitchens and from the drawing rooms and 
from the stores and the homes of the people, the 
women who went into those factories—so that it 
literally became true that the munition factories 
were women manned; so much so that they soon 
began to turn out their product and sent them out 


T 
I 
at night time to avoid the “sky pilots” from Ger- 


many who were ever on the watch and lookou 

down in trucks to the water’s edge to be shipped 
across the Channel, to be loaded again on truck 

and taken up to the guns back behind the lines anc 
on the battle line, awaiting the oncoming rus! 
of the German lines. 

And when, as Ralph Connor, the Sky Pilot of 
Canada, tells the story, these shells reached thei 
destination from those woman-manned factoric 
of England, those phlegmatic British “Tommies 
literally shed tears as they noted the bloodstains o1 
the shells, from the tender hands of the girls an 
the women who had made them and loaded the: 
upon the trucks back home. 

Not only that, but England was facing bank 
ruptcy. She knew not where the financing of h 
part of the war was to come from. There was : 
stalemate on. What of the future? “‘Watchma 


b 


what of the night?” was the cry in England. 

And at that very moment, on the floor of Parli 
ment the most thrilling event of the World Wa: 
took place. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said Mr. Fisher—and imn 
diately there came running to him the lads w! 
were pages in the House, from all over the floo: 
and the lucky one who reached him first fairl) 
seized the paper which Mr. Fisher held in his 
hand, and he brought it forward with speed until 
he caught the eye of the speaker who directed it 
to be placed in the hands of the reading clerk. 

And when that bill was read, it not only hushed 
the House, and put them thinking, but it aston 
ished the world. That bill, known now as the 
Fisher Education Bill in history, proposed, at this 
bankrupt time, at this dark moment in history, a 
larger appropriation for education than England 
had ever appropriated for that cause in all her 
history. And I am not sure but that it carried 
an amount that was equal to the sum total of the 
hundred preceding years’ appropriation for edu 
cation in English history. 


THE PARAMOUNT NEED 


Ah, what a thrill there must have been! The 
speech which Mr. Fisher delivered, and the speech 
which his supporters on the floor delivered, are 
entitled to go down in history as ranking with 
the speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero, and 
Webster and Clay in our own country. 

And when they made their thrilling appeal, they 
painted a picture that startled the representatives 
of England in Parliament. They pictured th 
childhood of youth of Britain, which was literal) 
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» to waste, neglected by the removal of teach- 
_schools closed, the country facing an annihila- 
of the interests of all childhood means in the 

| of instruction and care and nurture. And 
mediately, under the spell of the magnificent 
ms delivered on that occasion, Parliament 
sed unanimously the bill known as the Fisher 
and lifted England out of the state where, as 
Fisher said, ‘‘What is the use of winning 
var, if, after we win it, there are no Eng- 
en to carry on, who must come from the chil- 

f this generation, and not the children of 
ext.” In other words, they made a plea for 
England of tomorrow, which rested in the 
ts of the children of England of today, in- 
the whole of the Kingdom to respond to 
agnificent challenge that was put up to them 

t type of legislation which, it seems to me, is 
titled to go down in history as marking one of 
reat events in connection with the develop- 
of world history, and particularly with the 
opment of education in any nation in the 


my friends, while England was giving her 
m under this rejuvenated thought in rela- 
to her childhood, France was not neglecting 
hildren 
[taly, under her new outlook, was already 
pped under the Montessori movement, with the 
ught of childhood and youth, and her schools 
e not neglected. 

And when the war ended, you will recall that 
ions big and nations small rivaled one another 
they addressed themselves to the improvement 
their schools. When little Czecho-Slovakia, the 
est of the nations of the world, set up her gov- 
ernment, you will recall that she modeled her Con- 
titution after that of the United States, and her 
ublic school system after the public school system 
presented in the States of the American Union. 
\nd you will recall that even Armenia, in the 
Near East Countries, expatriated, as she was, 
never for a moment allowed herself to lose sight 
‘f the fact that if there was to be an Armenia of 
tomorrow they must look out for their children 
| their youth today; and so, expatriated—eight 
undred thousand of them—they carried with 
hem a portable church which they set up at their 
imps, in which to worship God as they chose, and 
the same time placed side by side a portable 
hoolhouse which they likewise carried with them 
for the purpose of instructing their youth who 

were to make the Armenia of tomorrow. 


Oh, the persistency of the nations of the world, 
as somehow or other they began to say, ““We must 
look forward to what we do for the children and 
the youth, if we are to promote the nations of the 
world along the lines of the Fourteen Points’’— 
which, thank God, some day may be written into 
the spirit life of the world and then we will have 
the glory of knowing that they originated in the 
great heart of a representative American citizen 
who was President of this Republic. 


A NEw INTEREST IN STANDARDS 


But what took place “over yonder,” let me say, 
my friends, was likewise touching America. 
There is where your business and by business be- 
came affected. Every State in the American 
Union, since the World War, has been re-vamping 
its school system. There isn’t a place to be found 
in any school district in America today that has 
not been improved because of the impetus given to 
public education in America through the ideals 
that accumulated and promoted themselves follow- 
ing the World War. 

Take my own Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
In a period of four years, under the leadership 
of a New Yorker, we went forward in that period 
farther than we had gone forward in the twenty- 
eight years preceding. And the two million chil- 
dren in my Commonwealth today are better 
served, better taught, than they ever have been in 
the history of the State. 

Why, when 1914 came, there were eight thou- 
sand teachers out of forty-five thousand in Penn- 
sylvania, who had not had schooling beyond the 
7th and 8th Grade. And don’t point the finger of 
shame at Pennsylvania. I ask you to go back 
home and examine the records of your own State 
in 1914, and you will find that you were not any 
higher, proportionately, than Pennsylvania. That 
was a common thing throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, as it faced the question 
of certification of teachers and the qualification 
of teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PROGRESS 

When the first day of January, 1927, comes, a 
law which Pennsylvania has had on its statute 
books now for four or five years will become fully 
operative, and no teacher will thereafter be certi- 
fied for the first time in the Commonwealth who 
has not had eight years of elementary schooling, 
four years of high school training, and on top of 


that, two vears of normal school training, or a 
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training school fot chers of equal rank or in 


some higher institution of learning that looks 
toward the training of teachers for elementary 
school work. 


What is true isylvania has been made 
true, to a greater or lesser degree, in every one 


of the forty-eight States of the American Union 


higher standards of scholarship; larger amount of 


schooling; greater demands being placed upon 
] 


the teaching world today because the problem is 


recognized by busin By business, which repre- 
sents the business of the government in this case, 


as well as business in private life, which is saying, 


“If we are going to have schools, for God’s sake 
let us have them taught by men and women who 
are qualified to the highest point possible under 


the State laws of Pennsylvania.” 

That the qualificati ns for recreation directors 
and for playground workers have been raised 
since the time of the World War. 

We have all shared, in every walk and calling 
of life, wherever there are large groups of work- 
ers, in this upward movement for higher stand- 
ards, better qualifications and a finer spirit as we 
take up the tasks that lie in the field where we have 
chosen to work out our own plans in our own oc- 
cupations and undet own training in life. 


| congratulate this great Recreation Congress 


that amidst all the el things that occupy it, it 


never loses sight fact that there is such a 
thing as a training 


work, that there 1s sucl 


workers in playground 


thing as training espe- 


cially for supervisors and directors, and that our 
business has become, after all a school business. 
( LI | 
he appeal in relation to the things that you 


are doing and educational world of 


\merica 1s trying t the biggest challenge of 

all the centuries. See if I can, ina word, say what 

[ mean by quoting Rt rd Wipling 
Occasionally, some man has come along and 


under the OUISE rT sil writing, has gotten over 


more pedagogy tl the theorists in the world. 


Kipling did that, and he wrote a series of stories 
once under the captior Che Wee Willie Winkle 
Stories,” and one of the stories, the one I par- 
ticularly like to have my teachers read and that 
I would like to have ev arent in America read 
once or twice a eal has the dignified title of 
“Baa, baa, black sheep.’ 

(so home and read that story, and come to the 
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conclusion of that story. Catch its spirit and see 
how Kipling builds up this thought, which to n 
is a truism—that there are no bad children in the 
world, unless somebody first makes them bad. 

And it is for you and me, under the spirit of t] 
challenge of a Kipling, to catch those children and 
rescue them from drifting into the badness, ar 
put up before them such high standards of goor 
ness, of beauty, and sincerity, and all the thing, 
that pertain to the virtues which Roosevelt use 
exalt always before our people and make as a chal 
lenge to youth as well as to manhood and womatr 
hood—I say to set up those things in such a way 
by our own example and by the things we teach, 
on the playground, and in all recreation work, and 
in the schools, and in such a fashion that we will 
save children against some of the influences that 
society turns loose to make them bad. 

And then I can conclude with this other thought 


of Kipling. And here is the conclusion: It was 
Marcus Antoninus who said, “As Marcus Anton 
inus, | am a citizen of Italy, but as a man, I ama 
citizen of the world.” 

It is your business and my business, 1n our con 
tacts, to realize that the whole field of our work 
is not merely a work in New Jersey and Pennsy] 
vania and in our respective States—nor Is it solel) 
a work for America. Through the proper train 
ing and rearing and instruction of the youth and 
the childhood whose lives we touch, it is our duty 
to lift them up to a position where there will be 
a world spirit that will make for universal peace, 
for universal and common understanding among 
men; at least to make them more easily under 
standable than they have been in history in the 
past. That is a challenge in itself, my friends. 

\nd Kipling gives me my concluding word, be 
cause he emphasized that. 

One time Riley sent to Kipling a copy of his 


child poem, “Child World.” 


got it, he found that Riley had characteristicalls 


\nd when Kipling 


written a beautiful inscription on the fly-leaf 
He looked at it. It was imbued with a kindred 
spirit. He reached up on his own shelf, and fin 
ally selected the book he thought he would like to 
send back in return, sat down at his desk and 
wrote those immortal lines: 

“Your trail— 

Lies to the westward; mine, back to mine ow! 
place. 


There is water between our lodges. I have 


never seen your face, 
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it I have read your verses, and I can guess 
the rest, 
in the hearts of children there is no east 


- 
r west. 


) niey ; 


appened to be there that day when Lord 
arose in Parliament. That was just after 
Battle of Kemil Hill—the blackest time of the 
is Dr. Davidson has said, when Haig said to 
en that they were standing with their backs 
the wall. 
er arose—and I agree with you, it was the 
wonderful tribute, I think, to the English 
| got there, expecting to see England 
upside down. Fisher arose that very day in 
iament and pleaded for this Children’s Char- 
s it has been called. He said, “Education is 
ternal debt of maturity to youth and child- 


ink that was the most stirring event in all 


In Honor of the 
‘“Mother of 


Playgrounds”’ 


lecember seventh a dinner was given under 
ispices of Boston Community Service in 
Miss Ellen Tower, who established Bos 
Sand Gardens in 1885 and carried them on 
tically single-handed until 1908, when they 
taken over by the public schools. 

eph [Lee was. toastmaster. \mong the 
ers was Judge Cabot, who cited a number 
inces of boys brought before him at the 
ile court for no other reason than that of 
rected energy, for which there was no whole- 
outlet Ex-Mayor Fitzgerald made a 
g¢ appeal for playgrounds in the picture he 
f his own childhood in ast Boston, where 
no opportunity to play. Realizing what 
meant in his own life, when he became 
of Boston he made it his responsibility to 

hat some provision for play was made. 
Miss Tower told a number of delightful anec- 


the early days of the playground move- 
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Miss ELLEN Tower 


ment. She described the group of a dozen or so 
older boys who, when told they could not use the 
playground because it was for the use of small 
children but that they might come if they brought 
voung children with them, had appeared the next 
day, each with a baby. 

Miss Tower shared the honors of the evening 
with the marble champion of East Boston and 
the ““Bennetts”—the knot hole baseball champions. 
A delightful feature of the occasion was the pan 
tomime Pierrot and Pierrette, produced under the 
direction of Joy Higgins of Boston Community 


From a Man Who 
Listened in on a 


Recreation Address 

Fred Ward, Superintendent of the County 
Work Farm, St. Louis County, Minnesota, re 
cently wrote: 

“| was an instructor at the Chicago Parental 
School at Chicago, for about two and one-half 
years when it was first opened. I then went to 
the State Reformatory at St. Charles, Illinois, as 
Assistant Superintendent, where | remained for 
about nine and one-half years. The last thirteen 
years I have been Superintendent of the St. Louis 
County Work Farm at Duluth, Minnesota. 

“During this period of reform work I have had 


(Concluded on page 616) 








The Use of School Buildings by Outside 


Organizations 


i 


Commissioner of 


There are man t angles to this subject, 


covering the use and retaining the use of school 
buildings—the operat and maintenance; the 
organization and elopment of activities by out- 
side organizatiot he main purpose of this dis- 
cussion is the use retaining the use of school 
buildings by outs rganizations, and this paper 


is limited to a di that phase rather than 


to the organization and development of recrea- 
tional activities buildings. 
The idea that it is the function of the local gov- 
erning agency t ime at least some of the 


responsibility ing and directing recrea- 


tional activities for both young and old, has 
developed rapidly in the last quarter century. 
School buildings are universal through the rural 
as well as urban districts of the United States. 
School buildings built by the tax-payers’ money for 
educational purposes, should be used after school 
hours by others who do not go to school. Yet 
there are over 15,000 school buildings, represent- 


ing an investment er five billion dollars in the 


748 cities reporting to the P.R.A.A. and an aver- 
age of only one out of ten school buildings in these 
cities are being used after school hours by the 
people who invested billions of dollars in them. 

In these 748 cities only 243 school boards permit 
1254 school buildings to be used as evening recrea- 
tion centers; only 113 school boards have seen fit 
to recognize their responsibility in the development 
of proper use of leisure time of their constitutents 
by organizing divisions of recreation within theif 
systems, and only 19 other school boards partially 
support a recreatio1 gram in their city by join- 
ing with some other city department in financing 
a recreation program 

This woeful lack of use of school buildings 


must be due to some cause. After examining the 
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facts, we find there are several underlying reaso1 
why the school buildings are not being us¢ 
These reasons are outlined as follows: 

lst—In many cities the members of the schx 
boards are not sympathetic with recreation wor! 

2nd—Where permission is grudgingly give 
the users find the cost of using the building, 
charged by the school authorities, prohibitive. 

3rd—Antagonism of school principals 
janitors who regard the school premises as sacri 
to education of children alone, not under any ci! 
cumstances to be contaminated through use by tl 
general public. 

4th—The too prevalent tendency to mutilat: 
and destroy public buildings on the part of those 
who use the buildings. 

5th—The lack of responsible supervision whe: 
the building is being used. 

It is not necessary to amplify these reason 
other than to state that there are over 10,00 
school systems in the United States. Of these, 
according to the P.R.A.A., only about 250 permit 
the buildings to be used, and in some cases, wher 
they are used, the school boards charge $10-$15 
$25 and as high as $40 per night, making the cost 
prohibitive. Then, we have also the individual 
school staff, who through zeal and pride, or be 
cause of short-sightedness or lack of feeling of 
responsibility to the rest of the community, look 
upon with alarm and obstruct any encroachment 
on their property. On the other hand, we have 
the abuse of school property and poor supervision 
of those who use the school building. 

Turning now from this dark viewpoint, let us 
consider the bright side in those cities where th 
general public are permitted to use their own 
school buildings. 

The arguments for the use of school building 
by outside organizations may be briefly stated as 
follows: 
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lhe buildings are built by tax-payers at 
immense cost, and are used only 33 of the 168 
urs of the week for 40 weeks of the year. On 
same principle which makes parks essentially 
ygrounds, so the school buildings are essentially 
munity centers, and should be used as such 
any hours as possible during the week after 
is over. School buildings should be used 
Saturday and Sunday, as well as week days 
esponsible outside organizations. 
2nd—The use of school buildings as recreational 
ids the necessity of erecting separate 
reation buildings in the same community. 
If the the 
buildings, a much more spontaneous and 
hearted the 


MCar ted 
as the recreation department usually em- 


recreation department uses 


participation by adults is 

rs for their real grasp of the play 
rsonality and interest rather than for the 
School 
in theory; school discipline and 


mic degrees the workers may hold. 
eped 
utine rarely make a success of adult 

because they fail to grasp the real play 
r are they trained in adult play. School 
development of 


ithorities interested in the 


ion work also claim that school teachers are 


tired after the school day to make good com- 
center workers. There is also the minor 


tion of having an individual draw pay from 
payrolls. 

tth—Adults rarely visit the public schools, and 

lay few parents know what the inside of the 

their children attend looks like. Un 

ly too many of our public school build- 

dark, gloomy dungeons. 


rti19t 
LLL 


eS are The use of 


1 buildi , 55 a 
ol buildings by outside organizations will re- 
a public demand that school buildings shall 


modern and equipped with recreational facil- 


es. There are cities where the use of school 


dings by the public is in operation, with no 
etrimental effects to the main purpose of the 
1 15 


| building,—i.e.—eduéation, but where it has 


ked a deeper interest in the school and resulted 
more ample funds being appropriated for edu- 
tional and recreational work. To this list of 
sons why school buildings should be used as 
reation centers could be added the entire list of 
rguments for the establishment of a recreation 
stem 17 


in any municipality. As these arguments 


e SO 


well known, no mention will be made of 


em 


e use of school buildings is granted to out- 
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side organizations there is a certain procedure in- 
volving the tactful and diplomatic handling of the 
school agencies that must be followed. 

Ist—The legal authority to use school buildings 
must be secured either by the passage of a law or 
ordinance making it mandatory for the school of- 
ficials to permit the public to use the school build- 
ings, provided it does not interfere with school 
work, or by the written consent of the school 
board itself. 

2nd—The support of the superintendent of 
schools must next be secured. It is a good thing 
to “sell” the superintendent on the recreation work 
to be conducted in the schools even before the legal 
authority is granted. As the cordial support of 
the superintendent will make much easier the 
granting of the legal authority, it is vitally im- 
portant to enlist his aid, for without his sympa- 
When 


the use of the schools is obtained, never fail to deal 


thetic support little can be accomplished. 


with the superintendent or the assistant he assigns 
you to take up all matters concerning the use of 
school buildings. flaunting of 


the superintendent’s authority is a sure death knell 


A disregard or 


to the use of school buildings by outside organiza- 
tions. 

3rd—Armed with the support and backing of 
the school superintendent, the approach and win- 
ning over of the school principal is much easier. 
Great diplomacy must be used in the need of 
recreation in the community, and the kind of 
recreation you are going to organize in the school. 
It is a grievous mistake to ignore the feeling of 
pride the principal and his teachers have in 
their building. If they are good teachers at all, 
they have an affection for their building and view 
with alarm any encroachment upon their preroga- 
tives. Unless the school staff is “won over” to 
the recieation program, friction is bound to arise, 
and under this hostile atmosphere render the use 
of the school buildings by outside organizations 
If the school staff is 
taken into the partnership, they become coopera- 


disagreeable and irksome. 


tors and will smooth out many petty difficulties 
and make new friends for the recreation program. 
4th—The support of the janitor or engineer is 
the fourth part of the procedure and is perhaps 
the most important of all. The success or failure 
of the recreational activities in the school build- 
ings in most cities depends upon the degree of ¢ 
operation you receive from the janitorial staff. 
However, too much cannot be conceded to this 
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majestic and peculiar type of human individual, 
or he will become an absolute czar dictating how 
and what you can do with minute detail, and in- 
sisting that it be done his way, or not at all. Con- 
siderable tact and diplomacy must be exercised in 
securing the cooperation of the janitor. 

5th—The next procedure, and one as important 
as that just mentioned, is the rapid and efficient 
repair of any damage to the school buildings. 
Nothing upsets the disposition of the school prin- 
cipal and apparently the routine of the school more 
than for the principal to find, upon his arrival at 
the school next morning a broken window, a door 
panel broken, writing on the wall or blackboard. 
Arrangements should be made for all damage to 
be repaired immediately by the maintenance de- 
partment of the school board or outside organiza- 
tion. If this is done, the principal is convinced 
that you are as much interested in the neat ap- 
pearance of the school as he is, and this goes a 
long way in creating a deeper sympathy on his 
part for your work. 


The compensation of the janitorial staff for the 


extra work they are put to, must be satisfactorily 


fixed before opening. The prevailing rate of pay 
seems to be $1 per hour for each hour the building 
is used. 


There should be a definite understanding of the 
rooms, equipment and facilities to be used, and 
the outside organization should adhere religiously 
to the use of the assigned and those only 
unless written permission to use other rooms is 
received. 

6th—With these matters all arranged with the 
school agencies, the big task of organizing and con- 
ducting the recreational activities must begin. All 
activities should be organized on a club basis. 
The instructors should be thoroughly competent 
and interested in their work. They should ap- 
preciate the attitude of the school staff and work 
in closest harmony with them. No admission 
should be charged for any activity unless written 
permission is secured from the school board. The 
people in the classes must be taught to appreciate 
the use of the school buildings and conduct them- 
selves, according] Some cities require the 
groups using the building to deposit a sum of 
money to guarantee the proper use of the building. 
If any damage is done to the building while the 
group is using it, the cost of the damage is taken 
from the deposit. If the deposit is not sufficient 


to cover the damage, then the group should de- 


posit another sum before they are again permitted 
to use the building. 

Great care should be exercised in selecting the 
activities to be organized in a school building. 
The following is a list of some of the activities 


which can be conducted in school buildings 


SPORTS 
Indoor Meets Baseball Pitching Con- 
Tennis tests 
Boxing Indoor Baseball 
W restling 
Swimming 


Recreation Basebal! 
Speed Ball 

Volley Ball 

Basket Ball 
GYMNASIUM CLASS WORK 


Pyramids 


Life Saving 


Indoor Bowling 


Marching 
Calisthenics 
Apparatus Work 


Gymnasium Dancing 


Tumbling 
Wand Drills 
Indian Clubs 
Competitive Games Dumbbells 
Relays 
CLUBS 
Mothers’ Clubs 
Business Girls 
Debating Checker Clubs 
Art Chess Clubs 
Musical Literary Clubs 
Handcraft Reading Clubs 
Mixed Social Clubs Story Hour Clubs 
Intermediate Girls Social Club 
HANDCRAFT 
Sealing Wax Work Clay Modeling 
Tied and Dyed Work Interior Decorating 
Batik Work Model Yachts 
Fancy Work Model Motor Boats 
Basketry Kites 
Costume Making 


Folk Dancing 
Dramatic 


Weaving 

Toy Making 
Scroll Saw Work 
Dolls China Painting 


Paper Flowers 


Lanterns 


Gesso 
MISCELLANEOUS 

3usiness Girls’ Meets Sketch Class 
Intermediate Girls’ Monthly Community 

Meets Programs 
Married Women’s Art Exhibition 

Meets Handcraft Exhibition 
Community Programs _ [ectures 
Movies 

All activities should be open to all races, creecs 
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d colors as long as they properly use the build- 
os and abide by the rules and regulations. The 
itside agency should avoid duplication of work 
(fered by the school itself. If night school work 
being offered by the Board of Education, the 
reation worker should assist in building up 
ese night school classes by calling to the atten- 
on of the recreation group the courses being of- 
red by the night school. 
One means of excellent cooperation is for the 
reation department, if it has the power and 
ls, to purchase property adjacent to school 
uildings which have insufficient play space. By 
ining the two properties the school may use the 
playground and, in turn, the Recreation Depart- 
ent the school building. There are many other 
iys in which the school staff and the recreation 
taff can cooperate and get along very harmoni- 
In conclusion, permit me to again state that 
ol property can be used by outside organiza- 
ns harmoniously, economically, and efficiently 
vith no detrimental effect upon the main purpose 
| the school. And this use can evoke a deeper in- 
rest in school work on the part of the parent, 
a further resultant in an insistent demand on 
e part of the public for bigger and better school 
iildings with community center facilities and a 
irger appropriation for educational and _ recrea- 
nal work. 
In the discussion which followed Mr. Brewer 
‘plained that in Detroit the School Board em- 
ys a corps of janitors whom the Recreation De- 
rtment pays at the rate of $5.00 a day. The De- 
it Board of Education does not permit of the 
rging of admission, but will allow membership 
ues to be paid. 
| Randall Warden, director Department of Physi- 
il Education, Board of Education, Newark, New 
jersey, stated that Newark is one of the few cities 
n which Physical Education and recreation are 
mbined in one department under the Board of 
ducation. There is wide use of school buildings 
local community centers and such groups as 
he Safety Council and Boy Scouts make use of 
the schools which also serve as headquarters for 
aby clinics, lectures, Americanization classes and 
imilar activities. 
[here are twenty-three schools used as evening 
enters, each in charge of a director who receives 
$7.00 a night and who has an assistant director 
at $5.00 a night. Light, heat and janitor service 





(janitors receive as high as $7.00 a night) are 
provided by the Board of Education. Funds for 
orchestras, for the service of teachers of special 
classes and similar items must be raised by the 
director of the center through the payment of fees 
for classes and similar sources. If any center goes 
into debt for more than $100, its activities are 
curtailed. The director chooses his assistant, who 
is not appointed through civil service, and is en- 
tirely responsible for the program at the center. 
Centers are opened from 7 :30 to 11:00 P.M. two 
evenings a week. 

Activities are varied, the only restriction being 
that they do not duplicate the work of the night 
schools. Dances are among the activities, but they 
are not held too often. The attendants at the cen- 
ters come from all parts of the city, not from the 
immediate neighborhood of the school. Mr. 
Warden feels one of the weak spots in the pro- 
gram has been the failure to attract adults over 
twenty-five years or age and young people. There 
are two colored centers and in addition to the eve- 
ning recreation centers, the gymnasiums are 
opened in connection with night school. Any boy 
or girl may register to attend. 

The Board of Education permits other groups 
to use the building often without charge. It does 
not, however, permit such groups to make a charge 
for entertainments. Groups wishing to use the 
school apply to the director of the center for per- 
mission. 

Miss Sibyl Baker, director of the community 
centers maintained by the Board of Education, 
District of Columbia, stated that they were able to 
maintain their centers without paying such large 
salaries as are paid in Newark. Directors receive 
$5.50 a night ; the largest amount paid an assistant 
is $4.00. 
teers. Janitors receive $5.00 a night. Occasion- 


A great deal of work is done by volun- 


ally arrangements can be made whereby janitors 
are paid from $2.00 to $3.00 a night. 

C. L. Glenn of the Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, Calif., stated it as his opinion that no out- 
side organization should operate playgrounds 
owned by the Board of Education. Where divid- 
ed authority exists, he feels there is apt to be fric- 
tion. Mr. Glenn believes there are to be two 
definite functions in the administration of recrea- 
tion in the future,—one for children, the other for 
adults. Children logically go to the school play- 
ground and the Board of Education should, there- 


fore, have charge of these grounds. There 
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should be the clos« operation with the director 
whose chief function 
should be the promotion of recreation for adults. 


In 1917 a law was 


of municipal recré 


enacted in California where- 
by every school building was made a community 
center. The law, however, did not provide for 
appropriation of funds to maintain the building 
for this purpose wo years ago $30,000 was 
provided for the school playgrounds of Los 
Angeles. Last year over $100,000 was expended 
for salaries alone, the cost of janitor service com- 
ing from another budget. The Board of Educa- 
tion does not open a playground where municipal 
playgrounds exist and work in close cooperation 


with the Recreation Department. An effort has 


been made to popularize the use of the school 


grounds by bringing in all the family. There are 
now ninety summer playgrounds. No charge of 
any kind is made on these grounds. 

Charles H. English, Director of the Bureau of 
Recreation, Board of Education, Chicago, stated 


that the problem of janitor service is a very real 


problem. It costs so much to open a school build- 
ing in Chicago, as an evening recreation center 


as to be almost prohibitive. 


Miulwaukee’s Municipal 
Amateur Athletic 
Association Reports 
Progress 


The Municipal Amateur Athletic Association 
conducted by the Extension Department of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, with the cooperation 
of the Board of Park Commissioners, has issued 
in mimeographed form an attractive annual re- 


port. This year’s program includes twenty-one 
sports, five more than in 1925. “These new activi- 
ties,” states the report, “brought the department 
into touch with additional and varied groups. The 
new registrations show a decided rise in age. 
made toward the Exten- 
“Sports for All.’ ” 


statistic of the year is 


Thus a great strive was 
sion Department’s slogat 
“The most satisfying 
the sportsmanship record. Nineteen twenty-six 
completed the fourth year of the policy of such 
records. The increase of 7 3/10 per cent. in the 
>) 


1926 average over that of 1923 testifies that our 


boys are realizing where the true value of tl 
game lies.” 

Sportsmanship records are kept of the tear 
playing in the following associations—basketba 
baseball, football, indoor baseball and = socce: 
Teams are judged by the referee or umpire « 
each game and the results are announced at t! 
close of the season. The yearly sportsmans! 
averages since the inception of the system are ; 
follows: 


DE Gaticweesnek se kwunese 84 1/10% 
DE kebssa rine eeiwhe man 92 6/10% 
DS a6 esnckeinesendewuen 91 3/10% 
NE Seca vvetenwunwenke 91 4/10% 


Among the sports, regarding which inform: 
tion is given in the report are aquatics; baseb 
—outdoor hardball, outdoor softball; basketball! 
bowling on the green; cross country run; curli 
dog derby; football; hiking; horseshoes ; 
hockey; ice skating; skiing; indoor basebal 
soccer tennis; track and field; volley ball 
winter sport carnival. 

The Milwaukee Public Library has prepar 
for the use of the Association a list of books rm 


lating to sports. 


From a Man Who 
Listened In 


(Continued from page 611) 

the necessity of supervised recreation for young 
people impressed upon me many, many times. 
Most of our young people get into difficulty when 
they are idle. I do not believe there is any pro} 
ect that a community can get behind that will do 
more towards keeping young boys and girls out 
of our reformatories and prisons, than a compre 
hensive, systematic development of supervised 
recreation. While it is hard to get the statistics 
to prove the statement, I am confident, that for 
every dollar wisely spent in developing supervised 
recreation in a community, ten dollars or more 
will be saved for that community later on. The 
apprehension, conviction, and incarceration 0! 
wrongdoers is a mighty expensive operation. !t 
is much more sensible, if people would only see 
it, to spend a dollar for proper recreation and 
thus save many dollars in conviction of crime, 
aside from saving the individual and making oi 
him a useful citizen. 

















A Small City Makes a Record 


[he history of the recreation movement in 
ewburgh, New York, a city with a population 
30,419, is the story of eighteen years of de- 
lopment made possible by the devotion and 
nerosity of public-spirited citizens in the face 
f discouraging reductions in the budget and other 
ficulties. 
men Take the Initiative 
In 1908 the Mother’s Council of Newburgh 
tarted the city’s first public playground. At the 
nd of nine years’ effort there were three neigh- 
rhood playgrounds in operation on privately 
vned property loaned for the purpose. About 
$700 a year was expended. This amount was 
ised by the Council to maintain the ground. 





| | Gift of Land Makes Larger Program Possible 


1917, a field secretary of the Playground 
tecreation Association of America visited the 
and worked with the local groups in the in- 

of the movement. As a result of his visit 
ity received a gift of seventeen acres of land 
recreation purposes from Mrs. F. Delano 

This property, a practically level piece of 
located approximately in the center of the 
had been used as a half-mile race track. It 
secured by Mrs. Hitch just as a real estate 
was planning its development as building 





Che property became known as the Delano- 
Recreation Park. 
ycation Commission Appointed 
e city’s recreation work was placed on a 
ipal basis in 1918 when a recreation com- 
on of five members was appointed by the 
or. $3,333.33 a year was appropriated by 
City Council for a three-year period to equip 





park and $2,500 was given for administrative 
oses. The three playgrounds conducted by 
\Mother’s Council were turned over to the com- 
on, whose first three years’ work was re- 
ted to summer activities. In 1919 Mrs. Hitch 
ed eight more acres to her original gift, later 
ing the city four houses and lots, bordering on 
park property. 

n Difficulties Began to Arise 

n 1921 the commission was forced to discon- 


tinue the operation of the three small playgrounds, 
its appropriation was reduced to $3,000. The 








owners of the property upon which these small 
playgrounds had been located sold the land, which 
was cut up into building lots. Only the large city- 
owned recreation field remained in operation. 

No increase in the commission’s budget was re- 
ceived in 1922, but by strict economy the recrea- 
tion program was extended to four and one-half 
months. During the latter part of this year a 
Community Service Recreation Commission was 
formed and with the help of private funds the rec- 
reation program was continued through the winter. 


Outlook Becomes More Cheerful 


The year 1923 found the commission with a 
six months’ program and the same amount of 
funds for administration as when a two months’ 
program was in operation. At this time, how- 
ever, the care of the grounds was taken from the 
Commission and placed in the hands of the City 
Manager with an additional budget of $2,300. 

In 1924 a budget of $5,300 was appropriated 
by the City Council. The recreation program was 
advanced to an eight months’ period and a neigh- 
borhood playground was started at the north end 
of the city. Before the end of the season the 
Lions’ Club became interested in the project and 
raised over $4,000 to buy the land, which was 
turned over to the city. The commission’s efforts 
to re-establish smaller playgrounds on city owned 
land had begun to bear fruit. 


A Year-Round Program Is Put Into Effect 

ight years after the city first took charge of 
the work, the first year-round program was initi- 
ated and the sum of $8,855 was appropriated for 
the 1925 budget. Douglas G. Miller, who had 
been associated with the work for a number of 
years, was appointed Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion. 

In 1926, $34,340 was granted the Recreation 
Commission. Of this amount $25,000 was given 
to build a concrete baseball stand seating 1,200 
people. This building is so designed that the 
space underneath the stand contains two team 
dressing rooms, showers, toilets, stock room, and 
the Department of Recreation’s office. In the 
future a play room, furnace room, and public 
toilets will be added. This year the improvements 
to the grounds were once more placed in the hands 
of the Commission. A third playground was put 
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in operation during the summer months on one 
of the school grounds. The apparatus on the 
Delano-Hitch Recreation Park was entirely re- 
arranged. The children’s sections were placed in 
a space 225’ x 500’ and surrounded by trees and 
walks. One section of this space is for girls, one 
for boys, and one kindergarten children. Each 
section has its play leader, apparatus and _ facili- 
ties. .-\ small field house has been placed in the 
center of the three sections. The rest of the park 
is laid out with three baseball diamonds, four ten- 
nis courts, four playground ball fields, and quoit 
fields. Sections of the park are being reserved for 
future facilities. This summer the City Council 
granted an additional $14,000 to purchase the two 
remaining private buildings bordering on the park. 


A Memorial 4 Hitch 


In the spring « 1926 Mrs. F. 


Delano Hitch 
passed away. The Lions’ Club, realizing the great 


service she had performed for Newburgh, called 
a public meeting to plan a memorial to the mem- 
ory of the woman who had so generously served 
her citv. At this meeting it was decided that an 
appropriate memorial would be an outdoor swim- 


1 


ming pool and bath house to be placed in the Del- 


ano-Hitch Park. A financial committee was ap- 
for raising about $40,000. 


Qf this amount $12,000 has been donated by a 


pointed to make plans 
few individuals organizations. A_ public 
drive will soon be put on to raise the balance. 

The attendance the three playgrounds over 
during 1926 about 3,000 


Crowds of 20,000 persons per 


a five months’ period 
persons per day 
occasion gathered to witness four programs put 
on by different organizations. Delano-Hitch Rec- 
reation Park is open the year round with activities 
for each season of the year. The recreation pro- 
gram, however, is not confined to the playgrounds 
alone but is carried on wherever facilities may be 
secured throughout the city. <A total of over fifty 


organized activities will be conducted this year. 


‘Twelve 
San 


Community Service 


Months in 
Diego 


San Diego, California, 


according to t 


e report of the past year sub- 


mitted by Tam Deering, executive secretary, has 
a threefold purpose in its program: to carry 
educational campaigns; to make comprehensive 
plans and to develop definite projects. 

In carrying out these objectives, it has mad 
a survey of the entire county waterfront and oj 
city beaches suitable for public recreation use, and 
has conducted a campaign to secure necessary ac- 
tion to preserve these beaches for the public. 
has worked out a plan for the development of 
thirty-acre recreation field at the high school ai 
for play spaces at a number of the other schools. 
The organization has conducted playgrounds at 
number of schools, both year-round and part time, 
and has worked out a plan for combining school 
playground, branch library and neighborhood 
park. It has carried on a campaign for backyard 
playgrounds, block play hours and community 
evenings through actual demonstration of thes 
activities. 

Drama has been stressed as an important part 
of the program as the following report for August 
will show: 

Twenty-four dramatic clubs of children 

Older children formed in self-governing groups 

More than 500 children were enrolled in the 
dramatic groups during the summer 

Weekly attendance over 1,000 

Four adult groups continuing their activities 
during the summer 

Thirty-five volunteer directors giving at least 4 
hours each per week 

Training class for drama leaders meeting 2 
hours a week with average attendance of 30 

Similarly music has been an important part 
of the program with 186 children in violin classes, 
two adult neighborhood choruses maintained 
throughout the year and four children’s musical 
organizations. Many groups were organized for 
Christmas caroling as a home, block and _ neigh- 
borhood activity, and thousands of song sheets 
were distributed to organizations of all kinds. 

Folk dancing both for children and adults has 
been a popular activity, as have story telling, hand 
craft and nature study. 

Every paid worker on the staff has recruited, 
trained and used a large number of volunteers 
and training courses have been carried on con 
tinuously. The County Farm Bureau has bec 
served and a great deal of direct service has been 
given several communities in the metropolitan «is 
trict of San Diego and to the outlying towns 
throughout the County. 























New 


Orleans Playground Mayor 


By 


LL. pt BENEDETTO, 


Superintendent of Playgrounds, New Orleans 





BEHRMAN 


MARTIN 


summer of 1911, a group of public 
women of New Orleans under the lead- 
Mrs. A. J. 


Behrman to organize a playground com- 


Stallings petitioned Mayor 


which would take charge of the three 
unds operated by the New Orleans Civic 
Improvement Association and would as- 


esponsibility for future recreation develop- 


is then that Mayor Behrman entered the 


.s godfather to the city’s playgrounds and 


té€ 


i 


—Té 


rest which prompted him at that time to 
commission and to secure an appropria- 
$1,500 for the support of the playgrounds 
d through the remaining period of his 
year administration as the ‘Playground 


re were nine members on the original com- 


appointed by Mayor Behrman, five men 
The four women members have 
Mrs. 


- women, 


continuously until the present time. 


Stallings, the first chairman of the commis- 


chairman today. The writer, one of the 


rs of the original commission, resigned on 


1, 1912, to become superintendent of the 


wna 
tlidis, 


From three playgrounds in 1911 the program 
has grown until today New Orleans has eighteen 
playgrounds, five swimming pools and six wading 
pools. Within the next year or two, the commis- 
sion will have added to these facilities the San 
Bonart Playground, costing more than $35,000 
including the land, the Martin Behrman Memorial 
Recreation Center, on which $100,000 will be ex- 
Stalling 


~ 


Center, costing approximately $50,000. 


pended and the Olive A. Recreation 
These 
three projects are under way. 

In all the projects to secure added _ facilities, 
Mayor Behrman was the moving spirit, always 
eager to promote the welfare of the children, to 
give his energy and strength to the furthering of 
every plan which meant happiness and health to 
\t the time 
of his death in January, 1926, he had just been 


the young citizens of New Orleans. 


elected for a fifth term. Mayor Behrman had 
planned extensive improvements for the recreation 
of the city, and the budget had been increased 
from $1,500 to $22,500. In his platform, he had 
included a plank for playgrounds and had he 
lived, we should, undoubtedly, have secured a 
budget of $50,000 a vear before his five-year term 
had expired. 

During the four years when he was out of 
office, the interest of the Playground Mayor never 
lagged. He attended every playground function, 
never missing an opportunity to meet the children. 
His presence was necessary to the success of every 
dedication, every playground function. Though 
a busy banker, he gladly consented to serve as 
chairman of the auxiliary of the Playground Com- 
munity Service Commission and under his guid- 
ance a successful campaign was conducted to in- 
crease the playground facilities to the extent of 
about $100,000. 


man was the leader, going out with his committee 


In this campaign Martin Behr- 


of business men to solicit large contributions and 
When he 


returned to office in May, 1925, he became an 


inspiring the workers in their efforts. 


honorary member of the Playground and Recrea- 
(Concluded on page 630) 
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Feeding the Winter Birds 


By 


G. S. Foster 


As 


active interest in 


time goes on more people are taking an 


our song birds as well as in the 


larger varieties known as game birds. This is 
not only true of the summer season, when our 


songsters are rather more numerous but in winter 
as well. 
birds that 


winter is not great 


Of course the number and variety of 
remain in the northern states during 
Nevertheless there are birds 
that spend their summers farther north and breed 
there and come down to us only when the snow 
is deep and their natural feeding grounds are 
covered. 

The pleasure derived from furnishing our little 
feathered friends with food during the blustering 
winter is real. A feeding 


days of a long very 


station in plain view of one of the windows when 
the ground outsid covered with snow and a 
goodly number of smaller winter birds enjoying 
the food you provide offers a pastime of ever in- 
creasing interest 


Most birds of 
plenty of food furnished 


the summer season have 


In fact, their 


song 
by nature. 
needs are supplied alm 
the 


st anywhere in the city or 


country. In winter it is another story. It 


for the birds that remain 
food Most 


1 1 
] 


are seed eaters and unless 


is much more difficult 


with us to find of the winter birds 


the snows become very 
deep they can usually find a good supply of weed 


1 


seeds about the open fields. But when the snow 


is piled high every ere, all these natural feeding 


grounds are covered over. 

At such time | the snow buntings, tree 
sparrows, red polls, pine siskins, chicadees and 
golden crowned kinglets leaving the wooded areas 


ing into the thickly popu- 
Chey 


here the re abie to 


and open fields and com 


lated towns and do this for the rea- 


son that vet a better food 


1 +} 


supply around the freight houses and grain shops. 


Moreover, many people have adopted the -happy 


custom of keepit a oood, weatherproof feed- 


ing station for vinter birds who very soon 


learn of these stations and come into the towns 


and cities for them 
reditable habit 


Another very « that many bird 


lovers have developed is that of tieing pieces of 


suet to the trunl limbs of trees. Here the 
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downy wood pecker, brown creeper, chicadee ai 
other birds come and enjoy that heat produci: 
food. 

The blue jay is a sagacious bird and fully real 
izes that during these hard winters he must get 
closer to the homes of man in order to find som: 
withered sunflowers with their high stalks sup 
porting the drooping heads well above the snoy 
They enjoy it no less than do the goldfinches tha: 
are sure to come at this time of the year. 

Robins, blue birds, song sparrows, purple finches 
or even the rusty black bird may now and the 
ror the 


be found who have decided to remain 


winter. They must be fed if they are to surviv: 
the cold and blizzards. The window feeding sil! 
now quite popular in the villages and cities, serve: 
this purpose excellently. 

I know of one thoughtful woman who ha 
caused to be built just outside her study window 
This 


is so constructed as to be well sheltered from th 


quite an elaborate window feeding shelf. 
storms. Here the blue jays and white breaste: 
She tells 


husband take 


nut hatches come and feed regularly. 


me that both she and her 


great 
pleasure in watching these birds. The chicadees 
also visit this shelf and they go on with their feed 
ing while the folks within, not over three or fow 
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FEEDING THE 
way, observe without in the least upsetting 
tle birds. 

a unique pleasure to watch the white 


1 


d nut hatch and the chicadees as they come 


eed. They fly to the slender limb of a 
ree and then go through their nimble 
stunts—performing for the spectators as 


eratitude for the food they have received. 

practical results have brought the winter 
station into popularity. 

household with children will soon develop 
legree of enthusiasm for the winter feed- 

tion. Possibly a bird that in summer 1s 
vild in winter is found to become very 
For example the little black cap chicadee 
me so accustomed to people that he will 

readily feed from the hand and even enter 
window and alight on the dining room 
a morsel. 

English ring neck pheasant, now becoming 
tiful throughout New England, will ap- 
the back door soon after sunrise. Here 
flocks they seek the table crumbs and 

ood one might throw out. Not long ago 


por o 


mine told me that during a heavy 


the early evening one of these pheasants 


He tells 
he feeds these birds regularly and they 


inst his dining room window. 


about his house which, by the way, 1s 
in the heart of a residential section. 
vinter 


feeding of the birds that come 


om further north and remain with us 


season should be encouraged in 
Such Ernest 
Baynes in “Wild Bird Guests and How 


hout the 
wn and city. writers as 
tertain Them,” have clearly shown the value 


ling our winter birds. Mr. Baynes has 


out the economic value of these 


and 


pointed 


armer, city gardener orchard 


ne who takes the pains to erect a good, 
eltered feeding station for the winter birds 
discover the large interest paid on the 


the economic good done to his gar- 


<a 
ment Dy 
1 


nel 


_ orchard and lawn. The weeds and de- 


tive moths and caterpillars will be fewer the 
ing season. 

is no effort to get the children to help in 
ling a feeding station. Observe the interest 
take in watching the birds and keeping a 
the station their little 
Soon they learn much about 


of food in for 


ed friends. 


inter birds they could never know in any 
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other way. But all bird lovers, young or old, 
should encourage this feeding of our winter birds. 
No better or more gratifying recreative pastime 
exists. An old custom among the peasantry of 
Sweden was to erect a pole in the farmyard, bind- 
ing to the top of it a large full sheaf of grain to 
ensure a happy Christmas for the little wild birds. 
And it was the custom in ancient Norway, also to 
bind a sheaf of wheat to the roof of the home so 
that the wild birds of the air could share in the 
happiness of the family at this holy season, and 
“the Christmas sheaf, at break of day, was always 
alive with happy birds.”.—From December issue, 
American Forests and Forest Life. 


An Armistice Day 


Celebration 


A very interesting occasion in Lincoln, Neb- 
raska, was the Armistice Day Celebration in which 
the public schools played an important part, co 
operating with the American Legion in a note- 
worthy parade. 

“All reference to wars or military affairs was 
intentionally omitted,” says Earl Johnson, Recre- 
“The 


greatest value was in the motivation of history 


ation Director, in writing of the parade. 


study and the conception it gave of the true mean- 


ing of Armistice Day. In some cases it is still 


” 


carrying over 
How It Was Done 


In preparing for the parade an outline of the 
plan was sent to principals, teachers and super- 
visors with the request that they bring to the atten- 
tion of the pupils the epochs in history which were 
to be pictured and that they make every effort 
to arouse their interest in studying the historical 
episodes setting forth the history and progress 
of America. 
the 
school children and the groups taking part varied 


All costumes were made in school or by 


in size from eight to forty. The various groups 
assembled at a central point, Legion banners be- 
ing used, to indicate the place where each school 
No 
played, no school yells or other forms of demon 


was to gather. school pennants were dis- 


strations were permitted and every effort was 
made to impress upon the pupils the dignity and 


impressiveness of the occasion. 








Nature’s Invitation 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM G. VINAL 


Bird Gardens 


KF, ARNOLD 


a ee : / . 
Protessoi Lands 


Engineering, N. Y. State 


College of Forestry 

There are certain things besides plants that 
have been inti ssociated with gardens from 
the earliest tin \Vater and statuary are per- 
haps the first of these things to come to mind; 
among others are birds. In a description of a 
garden by Theocritus, in the third century, B. C., 
we read that “the larks were singing and the 
hedge-birds, and the turtle-dove moaned” and 


subsequent writet garden literature, through 


Addison who valued his “garden more for being 
full of blackbirds than cherries” and James Rus- 
sell Lowell, who noted how brightly the robins’ 
breasts shone “in a rainy day against the dark- 


green of the fringe-tree,” continually refer to the 


interest and charm that birds give to gardens. 


Some writers even consider the birds to be indis- 


pensable. The memory of a garden will some- 


times depend more on one’s having seen or heard 


one particular bird in it than on any of its strictly 
garden features 
There probably are few garden owners who 
would not be glad to encourage the birds to come 
into their gardens. Much may be accomplished in 
this direction by judicious planting. It is said that 
some species of birds are in danger of disappear- 
ing altogether from certain localities on account 
of the lack of native plants on which they depend 
for shelter and food. What is most needed to 
help such a situation is, of course, planting in 
suburban and country districts but the right kind 
of plants in city gardens will also be of value. 
Fortunately many of the trees and shrubs most 
liked by the birds 
plants for the garden. 
trees with beautiful flowers and showy fruits 


are among our best ornamental 
There are many small 


which are excellent garden plants and also very 


desirable for bird First among these are the 
Flowering Dogwood, the Hawthorns and the 


smaller Crabapples. Some of these make shapely 


be used as individual specimens 


trees which can 
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and others are desirable where a tall mass 
wanted. The fruit of all of them is of the fi: 
rank as food for the birds. An evergreen tr 
standing at the head of the list for both evard. 
use and for the birds is the Red Cedar. | 
shrubs, the Viburnums, Dogwoods, Honeysuck! 
Bayberry and Privets are perhaps the best. Sor 
of the trees and shrubs especially liked by 

birds are not well adapted to a small, formal 

scrupulously kept garden but would be quite sat 
factory in a larger or less finished one. Here 

have the Shad Bush, Sumac, Snowberry, Elde: 


High Bush Blueberry, Black Alder, some 
Roses and others. 

The food provided by the fruit of these plat ts 
is the main reason for planting them for 
birds, but the provision of shelter and nesti: 
sites is also important. The trees mention 
above, which are mostly of a bushy habit, and t 
larger shrubs, are valuable for these purposes 
well as food. Most evergreens, both trees such 
the Spruces and Pines, and shrubs such as 
Rhododendrons and Laurel, are of little or 
value for food but are excellent for shelter, esp 
cially in gardens whose extent warrants their us 
in any quantity. The berry bearing plants men 
tioned will generally bring the bluebird, cardinal, 
catbird, flicker, blue jay, kingbird, robin, ceda 
waxwing and many woodpeckers. There are other 
birds, such as some of the warblers, which can 
best be encouraged to come by planting some oi 
the evergreen trees. 

One thing that our gardens very often lack 1s 
sufficient enclosure or background. A garden may 
very well have views from it or openings out 01 
it, but one essential of a garden is that it be a 
well defined unit. The enclosure may be secured by 
a wall or fence but generally it will be by planting. 
Here we have the best opportunity to use some 
plants for the birds. We can perhaps approx! 
mate here the tangle of trees and shrubs of dit 
ferent heights in which many birds delight. Ive 
green trees are often the best things for the «1 
closure of a garden and a combination of them 
and some berry bearing shrubs will be just the 
thing for the birds. 

Summer houses, shelters and such garden fe 

(Concluded on page 624 ) 

















February, the second month, hath 28 days, 
1927 The 


Half a loaf is better than no loaf. 














Hunger Moon 1927 


A bad bush is better than the open field (for shelter ). 


li ho is your City Forester’ 
andlesmas Day or Candle 
Bearing Day. 


Sidney Lanier, b. 1842. “Sun- 
RISE.” 

Spencer Fullerton Baird, Db. 
1823. “AMERICAN Birps.” 

Ai Day in Florida. 

The ( anip Directors’ y {ssocia- 


ion will be meeting soon. 
Organised in’ March, 
24.) Miss Laura I. Mat- 
n, Secretary, I olfeboro, 
ep 
lamestown, N. Y., has a pub- 
lic school forest. 


Louis P I gassiz Fuertes, b. 
18/4 

Saturn is morning star until 
Feb. 26. 


William Bertram, b. 1739. 
*MemMorrRs.” 


ldapt the hints given in this 
Almanac to the season in 
your own locality. 

Thomas A. Edison, b. 1847. 
Vorman F. Coleman, first 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
1&89. 

Abraham Lincoln, b. 1809. 

First Agric. College approved 
in U. S.; estab. in Michigan, 
1855. 

lihat nature magazines come 
to the Public Library? 

St. VALENTINE’S Day. 

In 1910 nearly $1,500,000 was 
appropriated for the 
ll cather Bureau. 

Study the phases of the moon 
in planning a winter sleigh- 
Ing party. 

Full moon, 


Proverbs. 


The old myth about the ground hog and his shadow is only one 
folklore about the weather. Whether he comes out or not 
depends more on the weather of the day than on the futur 
weather. Plan a Candle Dipping Party for Ground Hog Eve, 
or Candlemas Eve, and end up with stories about “weathet 


superstitions” before the fire-place. (Farmer's Bulletin 932. ) 


Kindness to horses, feature stories. ( Black Beauty. ) 


Start a bird house-building class for evenings. Obtain plans 
from International Harvester Co., Chicago, and Dept. of 
Agric., Washington, D. C. Bird baths—Farmer’s Bulletins 
621, 760, 844, 912. 

Send for seed catalogs and nursery book. 

Winter sports parties. 

Prepare “Hiking Map” of city showing museums, parks, his 
toric sites, quarries, fine views, and interesting nature spots 
to visit. 


Story of Arabian horse. 


Edison’s teacher thought him a dunce and “boxed” his ears, 
making him deaf. Read his biography. It is encouraging 
to most of us. 


Tap some maple sugar trees when it “freezes nights and 
thaws days.” 
Abraham Lincoln went to ‘“Nature’s School.” 


Feed the Bob-Whites. 
An old rural tradition has it that every bird chooses his mate 
on this day. The shape of the heart as represented on the 


card is another tradition. 


Forests in U. S. are being destroyed four times as fast as they 


grow. 


Start movement to tame local squirrels. 
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17 Th Sun 3 ), sets 5.30. Smelt fishing begins when the ice breaks in bodies of fre 
Moon rises 0.30 P. M. water. 

18 F Are the ludubon Societies Preserve beautiful views for the future citizen. 

19 Sa Moon ri 3.29, Have a “Sugaring Down” party. | 
20 Su Mercw Evening Star for ‘The best back yards have bird baths. The Portland Cement | 
the rest of the month. Co. have blue prints that show how to construct them. Th 
are free for the asking. 
21M Get the museum “club habit” It is against the law to shoot birds migrating north in 

thes 1 days. spring. 


Your spring planting plans are complete. 
It is time to look over the garden tools. 





22 Tu Arbor D in Alabama and Feature story on local building stones. 
Texa George Washing- \Washington was a country boy. He did interesting things as 
ton, b. 1732. James Russell a boy. 
Lowell. 1819. Sunday paper story of a pine board. 
23 W = Smith-Hughes Act, 1917. Good time to have a demonstration of pruning and tree de 
tistry. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1178.) 
24 Th [When the smoke goes straight Put eggs in the incubator for early chicks. . 
up it indicates good weather. 
25 F Sunrises 6.46; sets 5.41. Good week end to start a Camera Club Hike. 
26 Sa “The groves were God's first Use a “camera meter” which may be obtained at any came 
tembli Bryant. supply house. Try a few tree silhouettes. Elm, red cedar, 
sugar maple, and Lombardy poplars are good for this. 
27 Su Length | lay, 11h. 12m. Furs, feathers, and fins are forest products. 
28 M_ IWWho's il n IVinter Birds? One-fourth of our plants are fungi. 
>: ‘ be placed on attracting the birds, the garden would 
Bird ( yardens have plenty of bloom as well as attractions in tly 
way of fruit and foliage. A bird garden of this 
622) kind might consist primarily of a wide strip ot 
rm planting—wide enough to admit of using som 
= ee ee oS ee navantiage és trees as well as shrubs—around the outside, a1 
among. or at least with a background of, trees ; ; ; 
5) a nice lawn in the center. Perennials could be 
and shrubs. Here is a desirable place to put some placed in borders in front of the enclosing shrub 


of the plants mentioned above as they will attract ‘ Z 
| : , bery ; they play some part in attracting birds, sonx 
the birds to places where they can be easily seen 


el of them being especially favored by humming 
and heard. Bird houses and bird baths should ‘ ’ 


ae al ee birds. Details, such as specimen plants, a shelte1 
ve worked into the design of the garden just as 
’ ' aren? ; ~ ree ht and a pool, could be added to advantage as lon: 
any other teature—not located as an aiterthough ' 2 
we : ; ; : TI i as they were subordinated to the central idea ot 
with no relation to the othet arts. 1ey are a ren 3 7 if a 
) agg? Tae A : providing a place where the birds, first of a 
the better for being ba ked up by trees or shrubs, 

would feel at home. 


both from a point of view of providing a back- ; , > ; ; 
” Note.—A list of plants that might be used for 


eround for them and as an additional encourage- , : ; ; 
lite > work of this sort will appear in the March 


ment to the birds to use them. PLAYGROUND. 

Among the mat pecial kinds of gardens, such aie ; 
as water gardens, winter eardens and rose gar- “The school, if it is to do the real work of 
dens. we have socalled bird gardens. It is doubt- democracy in this dynamic age and if it is to sup- 
ful if many of these are essentially gardens ; they port the real efforts of science, must return fron 
are likely to be more or less indefinite areas with its academic aloofness with Plato and find a pla: 
the plants arranged in no very orderly fashion. in the community with Socrates, understandii 
It would be possible, however, to have a real bird and teaching sympathetically the fine art of living 
garden—one in which, while the emphasis would among the realities of life.”’—Albert Z. Mann. 














Lincoln Day 


\BRAHAM LINCOLN 


1809, in 
My parents were both born in Vir- 


was born February 12, Hardin 
ty, Ky 
fami- 


of undistinguished families—second 


perhaps I should say. My mother, who died 
tenth vear, was of a family of the name of 
nks. . . . My 
Lincoln, emigrated 


Va.. to 


paternal grandfather, Abra- 


from Rockingham 


Kentucky, about 1781 or 


QD 
‘My father, at the death of his father, was but 


ears of age, and grew up literally without any 
ation. He removed from Kentucky to what 
now Spencer County, Ind., in my eighth year. 
reached our new home about the time the State 

into the Union. It was a wild region, with 


bears and other wild animals still in the 
‘| here | 


ls, so-called, but no qualification was ever 


grew up. There were some 


uired of a teacher beyond ‘readin,’ writin,’ and 
in’, to the rule of three. . . . Of course 


[ came of age I did not know much. Still, 


ehow, I could read, write, and cipher to the 
three, but that was all. I have not been 
ol since. The little advance I now have 


this store of education I have picked up 
time to time under the pressure of necessity. 


[| was raised to farm work, at which I con- 


till I was twenty-two. At twenty-one | 
to Illinois, and passed the first year in 
County. Then I got to New Salem, at 
ime in Sangamon, now Menard County, 


ined a year as a sort of clerk in a 
the Black Hawk War, and | 


elected a captain of volunteers—a_ success 


Then came 


rave me more pleasure than any I have had 
into the campaign, was elected, ran 
lature the same year (1832), and was 


the only time I have even been beaten by 


eopl ‘he next and three succeeding bien 
lections | was elected to the Legislature. | 

. candidate afterward. During the legis 
period | had studied law, and removed to 


ngfield to practice it. In 1846 I was elected 


e Lower House of Congress. Was not a 
late for re-election. From 1849 to 1854, 

inclus practiced law more assiduously 
er before. Always a Whig in politics, and 


a . 41 


¢ Whig electoral ticket, making 


Suggestions 


active canvasses. I was losing interest in politics 
when the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
aroused me again. What I have done since then 
is pretty well known. 

“If any personal description of me is thought 
desirable, it may be said I am in height six feet 
four inches, nearly; lean in flesh, weighing, on an 
average, one hundred and eighty pounds; dark 
complexion, with coarse black hair and gray eves 

-no other marks or brands recollected. 

“Yours very truly, 
\. Lincoin”’ 
Excerpts from Abraham Lincoln’s Auto 
biography written in December, 1859 


Suggestions for Lincoln’s Birthday Program 
Music 
PATRIOTIC SONGS 


Battle Cry of Freedom Patriotic Songs includ 


Battle Hymn of the ing four of these selec- 
Republic tions may be obtained 
Dixie from the Community 


Tenting To-Night Music Service of the 


Tramp, Tramp, Tramp and Rec- 
When 


Marching Home the 


Playground 
\ssociation at 
S80 per 


Johnny Comes _ reation 
rate of 


A word sheet of ten hundred. 


OTHER SONGS OF PERIOD 
Bonny Eloise, by J. 


lar throughout the Eastern States in 1861. 


rHE 
RK. Thomas. A song popu 
Music 
may be found in the “Brown Book of Twice 55 
Price, 15c. 
Just Before the Battle, 
Music is given in the “Golden Book of 
Price 20c. 
The Vacant Chair, by George I 
“The Golden 
Price, 25c. 

The Year of Jubilo, by Henry ¢ 
associated with the freeing of the slaves. 


Community Songs.” 
Vother, by George F. 
Root. 
l‘avorite Songs.” 

Music 
Kavorite 


Root. 
is given in Book of 
Songs.” 
. Work. A song 
Music 
may be found in the “Green Book of Twice 55 
Community Songs.” Price 25c. 

(The above mentioned books may be obtained 
from Community Music Service, of the Play- 
eround and Recreation Association of America. ) 

The most important songs of this period are 
the best 


known of which are: Old Folks at Home, Nellie 


those by Stephen C. Foster, a few of 


Vas a Lady, Massa’s in the Cold Ground, Old 
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Black Joe, My Old a Home. A STEPHEN 
C. Foster Pro lay be obtained from the 
Playground and | eation Association. The 
plan for the prog1 consists of the following: 


The narrating b of interesting and gen- 


erally unknow1 Foster’s life; the singing 
of some of his and unfamiliar songs by 
the audience, rtets and choral groups ; 
the illustrating of certain of the songs through 


pantomime and table Price, 15c. 


Orner MA rABLE FOR CHILDREN 

Lincoln, Oh! i] FHlonor You Today. 
Excellent fifteen 1 e program of dialog and 
song in Volume 1, of liday Action and Dialog 
Songs. Requit l yys and 10 girls, 1 small 
boy to recite the Boyhood of Lincoln. Song is in 
unison. Suitable for young children. M. Wit- 
mark & Sons. Price, $1.00 

The Birthd ncoln. Program comprising 
music and historical exercises. Music for the fol- 
lowing solos and choruses are given: Lincoln; 
Sail On, O Ship of State; He Who Is Noble 
(Integer Vitae); 7 Death of Lincoln; O Cap- 


tain! My Capt un!; Our Lincoln. Also contains 


Gettysburg Address and excerpts from Lincoln’s 
speeches. Suitable for upper grades and junior 
high schools Willis Music Company. 
Price, $.08. 
RECITA Y SUGGESTIONS 

O Captain! My Captain!, by Walt Whitman. 

To the Memory of Abraham Lincoln, by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant 

The Death of Abraham Lincoln, by Walt 
Whitman. 

Lincoln, by Paul vrence Dunbar. 

The Death of Lincoln, by William Cullen 


Bryant. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Margaret E. Sangster. 

Hush’d Be the ¢ To-Day, by Walt Whit- 
man. 

(The above por may be found in all 
libraries. ) 

Best Lincoln § s, by James FE. Gallaher 
Published by M Donahue Company. Price, 
60c. 


The P rfect I) by Mary R, 
With cutting, this beautiful 


Lincoln will contribute a 


S. Andrews. 


story of the life of 
splendid number to any 


program. Scribn $1.50. 


( LECTIONS 


Lincoln Day tainments, by 
Sindelar. A Fla n & 


Jos. C. 


Price, 40c. 


( ompany. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday, 


Grace Faxon. F. A. Owen Publishing ( 


B. 
Price, 35c. 
Werner’s Readings and Recitations, No. 
Lincoln Celebrations. Ldgar S. Werner & | 
Price, 60c. 
(The above books of suggestions for Lincoln’ 
Birthday entertainments include readings, dialog 


drills, songs, pantomimes, stories and plays. ) 
PLAYS 
For 3rd and 4th Grade Students: 
A LittLe LIre or Ame | 


Americans,” 


LINCOLN in “Little 
Little 
Eleanore Hubbard. <A play in four acts. 

Act I—When Lincoln Was a Boy. 3. boy 


Shows Lincoln earnestly trying to tea 


ican History Plays for 


3 girls. 
himself the first steps in reading, writing 
arithmetic. 

Act Il Honest Abe. 
finds that he has made 
and walks several miles to correct the mistake 

Act I1I[—Lincoln the 4 boy 
Dramatizes the well known story of Litt] 


Lincoln as a young ma 





an error in giving chang 


Kind-Hearted. 
1 girl. 
Blossom, the child who appealed to Lincoln 
save her brother’s life. This act is the best of 
the four. 

Act [V—The Lincoln. \ 


scene portraying the sorrow of the people on heat 


Death of short 
ing news of the death of their great leader. 
The book contains twenty-six other patriot 
plays. Published by Benjamin H. Sanborn & C 
Price, 90c. 
For 4th and 5th Grade Students: 
Lincoln, Deputy Surveyor in “CiTIzENSHI! 
A play in tw 
The Surveyor of Sangamon Cour 





Priays,” by Eleanore Hubbard. 
acts. 4 boys. 
ty, Illinois, finds himself sadly in need of a helper 
Abe Lincoln is suggested and after six weeks 
The book 


Benjamin 


proves his ability to fill the position. 
contains thirty other patriotic plays. 
H. Sanborn & Co. Price, $1.00 

For 6th and 7th Grade Students: 


from PLAYS 


FOR CHILDREN,” by Grace Bird and Maud Star! 


Abraham Lincoln “HISTORICAL 
ing. A play in four acts. 

Act | 
boys, 1 girl. 

Act Il—Portrays his great honesty 


Portrays Lincoln’s love of books 


“3 boys, 
1 girl. 
Act II1I—Shows his ability as a lawyer—3 boys 
and the jury, witnesses, attorneys, and others. 
Act IV—Shows his 


kindheartedness even 











hrough the famous tea episode. 


+} 


D.. 
nyan, 


iptain of his Company. 
ne other plays. 


(HE Nursery Map or 


LINCOLN 


ing a soldier against the judgment of his 
3 boys. 

Pub- 

Price, 80c. 


Lincoln 


book contains fourteen other plays. 
Macmillan Company. 
Life of 
& PLAYS FROM AMERICAN History,” by 
Walker. 


as a one act play running about ten minutes 


by ‘ he 


Scenes from from 


Johnstone Kach scene may be 


[—In Boston. 


tization of the Bixby letter. 


4 girls, 2 boys, 3 children. 
\ct I1—Mr. Lincoln and the Little Girl.. 1 boy, 
ldren. Mr. Lincoln volunteers to carry a 
for a distressed child. 
[1I—At the White 


House. 12 be VS, l 


| child. Mr. Lincoln turns away important 
and listens to the plea of a child. 
t 1V—On a Plantation. 2 boys, 3 girls, 3 chil- 


Negro characters. Dealing with slavery 
} songs are introduced. 

e book contains 2 other plays. 
Holt & Co. Price, $1.40. 
th Grade and 1st and 2nd Year High School 

Students 


Published by 


raham Lincoln, Railsplitter in ‘PATRIOTIC 

\ND PAGEANTS,” by Constance Mackay. 
iracters. An historical play giving an ac- 
picture of Lincoln’s boyhood. Even the 
f a corn husking party could not take him 


his be ¢ ks. 


The play includes an old fash- 


dance—costumes very simple. The book 
tains eight short plays and patriotic pageants. 
Holt & Co. Price, $1.65. 

ncoln as a Young Clerk from “PLAys FROM 
[ERICAN History,” by Francis and Anna 
8 boys, 2 girls, a number of extras. 
play shows Lincoln’s keen interest in books 
athletics. His great honesty is portrayed 
The play closes 
his quick response to a call for volunteers 
the Black Hawk War. He is at once made 
The Book contains 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 


rice, 84c, plus postage. 


y 3rd and 4th Year High School Students: 
‘riend Mary, by Thomas Wood Stevens in 
HEAVEN 
> 


,ys.” 2 men, 2 women. 
] 


AND OTHER 


A splendid play in 


hich Mary Owen tells how she became “almost 


iged to Abe Lincoln.” Just as the story ends 


sad news of the President’s assassination is 


ught to the little group. The play was 


iginally produced at the Davis Theatre, Pitts- 
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Five other plays are included in the 
\ppleton & Co. 


burgh, Pa. 
be 0k. 1). 
$10.00. 


Price, $ 13. Rovalty, 
Adults: 

The Day That Lincoln Died, a one act play by 
P. Warren and W. ; 


men, 4 
The 


village in Maine in the late forenoon, April, 1865. 


Suitable for 
women. 


Hutchins. 5 


Ikasy exterior. scene is laid in a remote 
George Rockwood has just returned home aitter 
four years service in the Civil War. The Presi- 
dent has greatly honored him by requesting an 
interview in which he praises him for his valor. 
An incident occurring when the news of Lincoln’s 
death comes like a thunderbolt to the little group, 
proves the boy worthy of the honor conferred 
The play is dramatic and full of in- 


Walter 


upon him. 


terest. Plavs about 30 minutes. Baker 


& Company. Price, 25c. 

A Child of the Frontier, by Elma I. Levinger. 
3 women. A one act play about Abraham Lincoln 
showing the faith, the hopes and desires which, 
against almost overwhelming odds, a_ frontier 
birth. 


D. Appleton & 


mother holds tor her child at Especially 
recommended to women’s clubs. 
Co. Price, 50c. 

Friend Mary (see High School Plays above. ) 


In 1864, by Vida R. Sutton. 9 women. 1 


scene. A dramatic play of the Civil War days 
picturing the tragic dividing of families and the 


tense waiting for news during that period. Sim- 
Price, 60c. 
Harold W. 


22 males, 5 females. 2 


ple to produce. Womans Press. 
The Spirit of Ann Rutledge, by 
Gammans. Four acts. 


interiors, 2 exteriors. An anusual new Lincoln 


play. The theme deals with the influence of Ann 
Rutledge on Lincoln and the belief Lincoln had 
in the spirit life. The play is of great interest 


and simple to produce. Samuel French. Price, 


30c. Royalty, $15.00. 
ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS 

D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York City. 

Walter Baker & Co., 41 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

M. A. Donahue & Company, 711 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Flanagan & Co., 521 South Laflin Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
West 45th New 


French, 25 Street, 


Samuel 
York City. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 5 Union Square, 
New York City. 
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Henry Holt & | 1 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Macmillan ( 
New York City 


mpany, 60 Fifth Avenue, 


Fk. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
N. Y. 

Playground al Recreation \ssociation of 
America, 315 Fourt \venue. New York City. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 15 West 38th 
Street, New York ( 

Chas. Scribner's s, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. 

Edgar S. Werner & Co., 11 East 14th Street, 
New York Cit 

Willis Music | any, 10 East 44th Street, 
New York City 

M. Witmark & Sons 
York City. 

Woman's Pr O00 TLexin 
York City. 


1650 Broadway, New 


oton Avenue, New 


Four National Contests 
in Playwriting 


The Drama \merica, in cooperation 
with Longmans, Green and Company, will this 
vear conduct, through the colleges, the state cen- 
ters of the League the Little Theatres, four 
national contests in playwriting. 

I. College—historical—one act. nly college 
students may compete; plays to be one act in 
construction ; them ust be incidents of Ameri- 
can history, real maginar) 

II. Little Theatre—experimental—one act. 
\nvone may compete lays to be one act in con- 
struction and thet nusual in conception and 


treatment. 


III. Biblical ectarian—any length or 
pageant in constt hemes must be based 
on incidents of either Old or New Testament and 
treatment must with biblical traditions. 
This contest v lucted directly by the na- 
tional headquarters of the Drama League. 

IV. All Amet ull length. Anyone may 
compete. P1 ist be full length in construc- 
tion with any nu f acts or scenes. Any 
theme may be treated in any manner. 


Committees ippointed for each state 


to receive and re ; submitted in the state 
and to pass ot hoice to three state judges 
who will in turn select the winner of the state 


mmittee will then send on 


contest. [acl 





NEW-COMERS 


its entrant to the national judges to be consider: 
These judges are Walter Prichard 
Katon, representing the Drama League; Natha 


by them. 


iel Reid, representing the publishers, and Bro 
Pemberton as professional manager. 

The contest will close May 1, 1927. Further 
information may be secured from Mrs. A. Sta 
National 
Drama League of America, 59 East Van Buren 


Best, Chairman Playwriting Conte 
Street, Chicago, or from Longmans, Green a1 
Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


a ; a) . 7 = + en 
Films for New-Comers 
The Motion Picture Producers and Distributor 
of America have arranged to show films of tl 
type of Lincoln, The Covered Wagon, and othe: 


( 


pictures which have similar educational value 

immigrants as they arrive in America so tha 
there may be a better knowledge of the ideals and 
traditions and history of the new country 

which the men and women have come. ‘The set 
vice was launched officially by Secretary ot 
Davis; Will H. 


of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 


Labor James J. Hays, president 
of America; Commissioner of Immigration Bei 
jamin Day; and a large number of representatives 
of societies and organizations interested in_ the 
education of the foreign-born. 

More than 400 immigrants on board the “Levia 
than” saw the first pictures to be shown—a short 
version of “The Life of Abraham Lincoln” and a 
picture called “immigration.” 

“This is the beginning of a new day at sea for 
immigrants,” declared Secretary Davis, who was 
himself an immigrant to this country forty years 
ago. 

“Tl had a real thrill when I saw those people on 
the ‘Leviathan’ watching the picture of Abrahan 
Lincoln. I never saw any people enjoy pictures 
more than they did. The motion picture industry) 
in giving these films to the ships for use in the 
steerage is doing a real, genuine, good servic 
It would be a splendid thing if a series of sucl 
pictures could be shown to the immigrants ever) 
night they are on board.” 

The recreation systems of America have a great 
opportunity to interpret the best of American 
traditions to the immigrant families settling 1 
the various communities. Many recreation lead 
ers are taking advantage of the special contribu 
tions which immigrant groups have to give along 


the line of music and folk dancing. 
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Mason City’s Legion 


Community Park 


a result of the activities of the American 
on Post of Mason City, lowa, the community 
is a park known as the “Legion Community 
where golf, picnics and outdoor recreation 

be enjoyed by all the citizens. 
began in 1924 when a committee of the Post 
ted in making a study of different tracts of 
estate, their accessibility and relative advan- 
\ piece of property was finally selected 
i lease acquired, under the terms of which the 
vas secured with the option of renewing the 


se for a period of four more years at the same 


he Legion began developing the property in 
1925, the labor being done by members of 
\merican Legion and other citizens interested 
he project. The cooperation of the sheriff 
le it possible to utilize the services of the pris- 
the county jail for common labor and 
ig the grounds. 

e laying out of the course was entrusted to 
mmittee of experienced local golfers and a 
professional. Sand greens were installed and 
mower purchased with which to mow the 
rways. A foreman who owned considerable 
machinery and a number of horses was em- 
ed to have direct supervision of getting the 
inds in shape and doing the routine work nec- 

to keeping the course in good condition. 
course was ready about July Ist, 1925, 
200 members began playing. During that 
the green fees and profits from the caddy 
were nominal. A small caddy house was 
ucted where golf balls, candy and soft drinks 
purchased, the profits going to the organiza- 
\Miemberships at $10.00 a season entitled 
iyers to play as much as they desired. Non- 


ers paid 


| a green fee of fifty cents for each 


1 


‘les 

season of 1926 opened most auspiciously, 
every effort made to improve the course. 
e net profits from operating the course were 


ed back for improvements. During the sea- 
f 1926 the green fees averaged $100.00 a 
nth and the profits from the caddy house were 
uly large. Membership increased to approxi- 
300 members. The street car company 
se lines run up to the golf course subscribed 


erally for membership, as did owners of a 


nearby residence addition. One hospital pur- 
chased a number of memberships to be used by 
its student classes on their weekly half holdays. 
Many young women in business offices used the 
course. On July Ist, approximately 10,000 peo- 
ple had registered at the caddy house, where all 
are required to register before teeing off at num- 
ber one. Among this number were professional 
business men and women, day laborers, trades- 
men and people of occupations of many kinds. 

The project has made it possible for many peo- 
ple in the city to play the game at a minimum 
financial outlay. The tournament conducted by 
the organization last fall was won by a motor- 
man on the street car line who first started play- 
ing in July, 1926. 

Next season the club will grow its own creep 
ing bent grass and will build its own greens. Fif- 
teen acres of ground adjacent to the property al- 
ready leased will increase the nine holes from 
2100 yards to about 30600. 
erty which has been leased will be developed, in- 
creasing the grounds to 18 holes with more than 


6000 yards. 


“The least we can say,” says Lowell L. Forbes, 


Later another prop- 


lawver, who tells the story, “is that we have ac- 


complished our objective—to make the game of 
golf available to a large number of people at a 
cost within the reach of all—something which 
before the establishment of the course was im- 


possible in this city.” 


Recreation and Social 


Hygiene 


The following resolutions were adopted at the 
Regional Conference on Social Hygiene, held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, November 20, 1920: 

This Regional Conference on Social Hygiene 
desires to emphasize its conviction : 

1. That constructive recreation in the hands 
of trained leaders represents one of the greatest 
preventive measures in the field of social hygiene. 

2. That, therefore, all those who work in this 
field would profit by a study of its deep significance 
and fascinating possibilities along physical, edu- 
cational and character building lines. 

3. That such workers ought to consider it a 
vital part of their possible service to stimulate the 


establishment of wholesome opportunities for the 
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in all our communities and 


worthy use of 
the widest use of such facilities by young people. 

In this connection we take pleasure in com- 
mending the ind statesmanship of the 
municipal authorities of Atlanta in accepting the 
findings of a recent survey and the program for 
development of adequate system of community 
recreation prepared by the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America. 

This new plan should mean an enrichment in 
many directions consequent reduction of 
evils usually resultant upon unorganized and 


nusused free 


Our Folks 


Frederick Futterer has been employed as the 
first year-round Superintendent of Recreation in 
\lbany, New Yor 

C. F. Van Ducen, formerly Executive Secre- 
tary of Community Service Elkhart, Indiana, 
has been employed the first year-round Super- 


intendent of R in Saginaw, Michigan. 


Robert Robins ormerly Director of Boys’ 
Work, Mount Vernon, New York, has gone to 
Goldsboro, Nort Carolina, as Director of the 
Community Hou 

Miss Vivian O. Wills, formerly Director of 
Community Service in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
Katherine Van Etten as Di- 
ty House in Purchase, New 


has succeeded Mi 


rector of the | 
York. 
Chester Smit! Cleveland, Ohio, recently suc- 


ceeded George rd as Superintendent of 


Recreation in Ket Wisconsin. 


Miss Doris Russell of Orono, Maine, has been 
employed as Director of Women’s and_ Girls’ 
Work with Ni Haven, Connecticut, Commu- 
nity Service. 

E. H. Chat has been the assistant in 
South Manchester, Connecticut, will succeed Miss 
Marjorie Gi uperintendent of Recreation 
in South Manchester in January. Miss Geary 
has resigned to be married. 


John Reel, of Coffeyville, Kansas, has been em- 


ployed as Superintendent of Recreation in the 
newly organize Department of Recreation in 
Fort Myers, Florida 

Paul Lynch, formerly Director of Recreation 
in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, has been em- 
ployed to succeed M Sarah Holbrook as Super- 


intendent of Re 


reation in Troy, New York. 


Miss Bernice Begeman, who has_ been 
assistant in Belleville, has succeeded Cara Lehi 
as Superintendent of Recreation in Belleville, \ 
Jersey. 

George Crandall, of Milton, Wisconsin, 
been employed as Superintendent of Recreat 
in the newly created Department of Recreatio: 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Miss Fern Stevenson, who has been dram 
director in the Detroit system for several ye: 
has recently been employed as drama directo: 
the Department of Public Recreation, Orla: 
Florida. 

Miss Elizabeth Tack, of Newark, New Y 
has gone to Highland Park, Michigan, to do « 
matic work with Mr. Fewlass. 

Miss Minnette Brodke, for the past sev 
years Industrial Work Supervisor of the Mu 
ipal Recreation Department, Oakland, Califor 
has gone to Los Angeles to undertake the sa 
service. 

Mrs. E. 


land, has gone to Los Angeles as Director of D 


A. Hollington, also formerly of O 


matics and Pageantry. 

John Norveil, until recently Executive Se 
tary of Community Service, Grand Juncti 
Colorado, has joined the recreation staff with J 
Deering at San Diego. 

Hubert Whitehead, for many months activ: 
Church recreation service, has been employe: 
Superintendent of Recreation at Pomona, ‘ 

John Henderson, formerly of Portland, (re- 
gon, serving in Los Angeles, California, on a te1 
porary appointment, has recently been appoint 
permanently as Supervisor of Playground 
Community Center Activities in the Departm 
of Playgrounds and Recreation in Los Angeles 

A. H. Wyman, formerly Director of Welt: 
with the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburg! 
Pennsylvania, has been employed as Execut! 
Secretary of the Parks and Playgrounds Ass 
ciation in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Paul Braden has been employed as Super: 
tendent of Parks and Recreation in Alhambra 
California. 

G. G. Eppley, formerly Director, Department 
Recreation in East Chicago, Indiana, has be: 
employed as Superintendent of Recreation unde1 
the Park Board in Evansville, Indiana. 

Miss Rebecca Carpenter, of Rutherfordton, 
North Carolina, has recently been employed 
succeed Milton Apperson as Director of Recr 
tion in Lexington, N. C. 
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At the Conventions 


ERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECUTIVES, 





Houston. TEXAS, OctToBER 25-28, 1926 = ones aie) 


| 





. Gymnasium 
one could attend the park meeting at Hous- | : 


Playground 
A pparatus | 


A pparatus 








ithout being impressed with what the park 
ement means to America at the present time. 
e park leaders are placing great emphasis upon 
ition but they are not forgetting that the 
ping of places of beauty is essential and reall) 
ht to be a part of any recreation program. 
veral times the park movement was referred 
as a distinctly educational movement. One 
ker went so far as to say that the park move- 
belonged between the schools and_ the 
hes as a ministry of service to the funda- 
needs of mankind. The proceedings of 
nstitute will be published in Parks and Rec- 


hl. 























} particular interest to recreation workers was 
emphasis on some of the non-institutional 
in which park superintendents can help 
owners in beautifying their own home 
in helping through suggestions as to the 
of year for planting this or that shrub, the 
f care such shrub should receive. In sev- 
ties the park departments are arranging for 
<change of bulbs and cuttings. Sometimes 
cuttings not needed by the park departments 
ributed among property owners. Much is 
done in non-institutional as well as institu- 
ways to make our American cities more 
itiful through the park departments. 


mg the active recreation leaders participat- | J 
; unglegym 


the park convention were: Karl Raymond, 


‘linneapolis; J. R. Batchelor, Eswald Pettet Builds Healthy, 


Lebert H. Weir, of the Playground and Rec 
tion Association of America. Mr. Weir pre- Happy Children | 
| an outline of the park study which he has [ 
conducting during the last two years. This The climbing structure without a 
has been in cooperation with the Amer- fault. The children take to it in- | 
Institute of Park Executives and park stinctively. They just love it. As | 
perintendents have given a very generous and a developer of play and fun it is | 
uslastic support. ] wonderful. And absolutely SAFE. | 
[here is growing evidence of an increasing Price, $190. 
of cooperation’ between school superinten- 


ts, park superintendents, and all others who | | 


e working in the recreation field. Leaders in wf 
e Playground and Recreation Association of | | 
merica recognize that the present development | . Playground Dept. 
. 
eee oy ene OO eee 


immunity recreation in America owes a very Chicopee, Mass. ] 


t + 


eat deal to the park departments in our cities. a ce 
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DIAMOND 
Pitching Shoes 





Official or 


Drop forged fr 


Junior Weights 


| steel and carefully heat treated 


g € 





Will not chip t ind always have a smooth surface which 

will not cut r 
Diamond Shoe for exactly t the requirements of the 
N i Horseshoe Pitchers Association. 


Put up in pairs or outfits. 


The Game Is Easily Started In 
Your Town 

We will be glad to send you copies of 
e booklet How to Organize and Pro- 
2 Horseshoe Club.’’ It gives full 

as to h to lay out courts, how 
suggested programs of 
constitution and by- 
also be glad to fur- 
s of the folders ‘‘How 
giving the official 
¢ 4 about our horseshoe pitching 
rt made ip complete ready for in- 
I They will save you all the 
having boxes made especially 





Diamond Calk Horseshoe Company 
4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 




















PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


June 27-Aug. 5, 1927 


\ Four Summer Program 
Physical Education 


Athletic Coaching 


Stud t in the Heart of 
Pennsylvania’s Beautiful Mountains 
read February 
DIRI TOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
( Pa 








“DATING UP” NATURE 
Now is the tir to make our engagements 


with nature! Nature Almanac with its sug- 
gested Community Nature Program prepared by 


Professor William G. Vinal, will give you interest- 
ing nature fac ich day of the year, and in- 
formation re I events associated with out- 
door life It Suggest activities which 
Reereation Dey ents, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Boy Scou Woodcraft League groups and 
similar orgar i ! y adapt to their program. 


Published by the P. R. A. A. 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Price, $.40 
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Book Reviews 


How to Stupy Your AssociATION AND THE ComMt 
By Frank Ritchie. Published by Association Press. 
New York City. Price, $2.00 
This outline, dealing with the methods and techniq 
making a survey, is designed primarily for the us 


local Y. M. C. A., and stresses activities and facilities 
for boys and men. There are, however, a numbe f 
outlines and suggestions which would be helpful to any i 


group making a general community study. Part | 

with the survey organization and its task; Part II ha 
do with information to be secured about the commu: 
and Part III suggests an administrative survey anal 
of the local association, its facilities, program, staff and 
management. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SociAL AGENCIES BY FUNCTION 
THE City oF NEw York. By Edith Shatto Kk 
Published by the Welfare Council of New York ( 
Price, $0.50 

This classification, which is not intended as a directory 
of social agencies, has been prepared to enable the Welfare 

Council to bring together, in fairly small groups, 

various social agencies of New York City having com- 


mon interests and problems. The agencies are grouped 
under four heads—Family Welfare; Child Welfare: 
Health, and Education, Recreation, and Neighborhood 
Activities. t 


HEALTH—CHARACTER FUNDAMENTALS. Published by 
Division of Publications, Board of Education, Clev: 
land, Ohio 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Ck 
land Public Schools, 1925-26, deals chiefly with appl 
tion of the curriculum to the development of health, char- 
acter and citizenship. Much of the report is comprised 
excerpts of accounts of what is going on in the vari 
schools of the city, and tables and graphs are given 
show progress. 

The Division of Publications reports that a few coy 
are available for interested persons outside of Clevela: 
These copies will be sold at $1.25 to cover the cost 
publication and mailing. 


Supyect Matrer IN HeattH Epvucation. By Ruth 

Strang. Published by Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York City. Price, $1.50 

How adequate and accurate is the subject matter in ) 

health education which is being given in schools? Miss 
Strang has attempted to throw light on this subject 
analyzing the material used in school courses and eval 
uating it as to its usefulness to the teacher, and pupil, and 
its scientific value. Her conclusion is that in spite of tl 
many defects and inaccuracies in the statements and 
the organizing of material, the courses examined at 
clearly on a higher level of educational and _ scientific 
worth than the material of ten or more years ago. 


PuysicAL Capacity TESTS IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
PuysicaAL Epucation. By Frederick Rand Rogers 


Published by Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
New York City. Price, $1.25 
The purpose of this study is to demonstrate certain us 
which may be made of physical capacity tests in the 
administration of any high school physical educatior 
program which involves: (a) the use of team games 
and (b) differentiated programs for pupils with differe: 
physical (muscular) development and habits; and 
develop standard methods of scoring that such tests ma) 
be more advantageously used. 
A number of charts and tables are included which a 
to the usefulness of this thorough and scientific study. 
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THe OrGANIZED SUMMER Camp. By Marie M. Read) 
Published by the Government Printing Office, Was! 
ington, D. C. Price, $.05 

In this pamphlet the values of summer camps are dis- 
cussed and information given regarding their develop- 
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MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


rHE BETTERBILT 
LINE OF 
Merry Whirls 
Swing a Rounds 
Swing Bobs 
Pedo Swings 
Settee Swings 
Teeter-T otters 
Slides 
Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal 
Ladders 
Etc., Etc. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE 





The MERRY 
WHIRL 


accommodates 
1 or 50 
Children at a 
time and gives 
them the best of 
exercise all the 
year around. 


Safe, strong and 
neat in appearance. 





Send for Catalogue 
No. 11 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











of camps are described, institutions 
courses for camp directors are listed and 


graphy 1 suggested. 
By Edna L. Acheson. Published by Board 


tian Education, Children’s Work, of the Pres 
Church in the U. S. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


klet, Miss Acheson has presented her ex 


vith a group of Junior boys and girls, using 

neces to show the value of the play approach 
She suggests the unexpected possibilities in 

ties, worth while play activities such as, play 
n of other lands and some of the lessons to 

d from our foreign born neighbors, and offers 


parents and teachers in beginning play 

nd similar problems. 
; THE PREVENTION OF CrIME. By Ralph 
ruitt, M.D. Published by the Joint Committee 
thods of Preventing Delinquency, 50 East 42d 


New York City 
pamphlet contains two addresses given by Dr. 
Director of Division on Prevention of Delin 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. The 
titled “Cooperation for Preventing Delinquency.” 


Dr. Truitt, in summing up his paper, 


perate in a vacuum until it can join forces with 


other fields and evolve with them 

nethods of preventing difficulties which continue 
ne public health—mental and physical. Our 

r preventing delinquencies will be only partially 

long as allied groups fail to understand our 
und to see how our work may reenforce theirs. 
coordination of effort if we are to succeed in 
le question of how delinquency is to be dealt 
prevented from the field of popular speculation 





and applying it to scientific methods of study and treat 
ment.” 

“Methods of Preventing -Delinquency—What Do We 
Know About Them?” is the title of the second paper. 
Here again, Dr. Truitt urges the need of cooperation with 
other groups. “The sources of delinquency are not en 
tirely in the control of psychiatry itself and if psychiatry 
is to be preventive it must penetrate into those fields that 
are a part of the normal life of every individual.” 


LinkARY ExreNston. By the Committee on Library Ex 
tension of the American Library Association. Pub 
lished by American Library Association, Chicago, III. 


\ vast amount of information is to be found in this 
study of Public Library conditions and needs. The sum 
mary of objectives and findings which prefaces the book, 
discloses some interesting and perhaps not widely known 
facts. The number of volumes in Public Libraries, for 
example represents only six-tenths of a book per capita 
for all the population of the country; 44 per cent of the 
total population are without access to local Public Li- 
braries; 83 per cent of the entire rural population are 
without Public Library service. Many other facts of this 
type are quoted showing the great need for Library Ex 
tension, 

The report next takes up a discussion of present library 
facilities, telling of units of service and support, of the 
state as leader in library service, of library service to 
negroes and other facts. Part I] suggests methods for 
promoting Public Library development and tells of ex 
periments which have been made. In the Appendix are 
to be found a table giving Public Library statistics, lists 
of state library extension agencies, of state and county 
libraries and many other similar facts 


Books FoR YouNG Reapers, By Elsa H. Naumbureg with 
a foreword by Ernest R. Groves. Published by the 
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Circle Travel Rings 





Child’s Principal | 
Business Is Play 


Let us help to make their play 
Profitable 


m~ 
— <.o————— 





Put something new in your playground. 


On the Circle Travel Rings they swing from ring 
to ring, pulling, stretching and developing every 
muscle of their bodies. Instructors pronounce this 
the most healthful device yet offered. | 


Drop a card today asking for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 


& 


Patterson-Williams Mfg. Co. 


San Jose, California 














Child Study Association of America, 509 W. 12\1st Group Stupy rok Parents. By Mrs. Eva B. Hansl. Pub 
Street, New York City. Price, 35c lished by “Children,” 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
The chief purpose of this booklet is to give some idea City. Price, 10c 
of the wealth of good material becoming available for Methods of organization, programs for meetings and 
the child from seven to twelve. The author has simplified recommended books on child study are the subjects di 
the task of the parents using the book, by giving each cussed in this pamphlet issued for the use of Parent 
collection its characteristic type of interest. Publishers Teacher Associations, Women’s Clubs and other organi 
and prices are given and sufficient description of the zations interested in child study. The pamphlet suggests 


theme of each book presented to 


contents 


Music FoR CHILDR! By Doris 
1 


3elle Pitts with a foreword by 


Published by 
121st Street, New York City. 


an idea 


Simmonson 
Peter W. Dykema. 

he Child Study Association, 509 West Pre-ScHooL Cuitp Stupy PROGRAMS. By Harold |) 
Price, 35c 


the the size and character of group, time and place of meet 
ings, officers and organization procedure. It outlines su 
: jects for discussion and ways to make the programs most 
Lilla valuable to the members. 


Meyer for the University of North Carolina Extet 


This source book on material in music for children sion Bulletin, Price, $.50 
should serve to acquaint many parents with hitherto un- Very practical indeed for the use of study groups 
known material, from which a wide selection is possible. this course of twenty lessons worked out in outline forn 
It contains a list of music books, piano rolls and phono- The community, heredity, the home, the physical develop 
graph records for young children and for older boys and ment of the child, play, play opportunities and play ma 
girls. The booklet should find a place for itself in the terials are among these twenty subjects. A bibliography 


recreation worker’s library 


A MusIcaAL MESSAGE FOR MOTHERS 


Price, $1.50 


By Margaret Wheel- 


er Ross. Published by Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. 


accompanies each section and a general bibliography ver 

carefully selected, appears at the end of the book. Ther: 
are definite suggestions for planning the program and 
supplementing it. Information is given regarding national 
organizations rendering service to the home and family 


he idea behind this book, which is intended to be the and national days and weeks touching child life. 
connecting link between the music teacher and the mother, : 7 
is to furnish the mother who is musically untrained a Tue New PARENT-TEACHER HANbpook for the Univer 
guide with which she may intelligently direct the early sity of North Carolina, edited by Harold D. Me) 
music study of her children and cooperate the Price, 50c 
teacher. The chapters have to do with “The Right of the The book represents the third edition of the bullet 
Child,” “The Duty of the Mother,” ‘‘Buying the Piano first prepared by Professor Meyer in 1922. It is a pra 
and Placing It,” “Selecting the Teacher,” “Helping the tical booklet suggesting activities for groups, methods 01 
Child and Cooperating with the Teacher,’ ‘What the organization, types of organization, ways of ratsing 
Mother Should Know about Methods and Materials,” money, programs and special features, constitutions at 
“Music Study for the Boys,” “Musical Atmosphere in the directories. 
Home,” “The Children’s Voices,” “Tne Mother in The University Extension Division cooperates with t! 


Music.” 


groups using the outlines worked out in this publicatiw 
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ending books, package libraries and other reference 
material on subjects cited. 

liek AMERICAN INDIAN: AND THEIR Music. .By Frances 
Densmore. Published by The Woman's Press, New 

rk Cit) Price, $2.00 

(he lack of knowledge and understanding of our Amet 

in Indians vhich exists is due toa large degree to the 

ibser f published material giving concrete and sympa 
y etic information regarding their traditions, home life, 
bits and recreation 

This information has been supplied in Miss Densmore’s 

vhich is a delightful contribution to the literature on 

‘ ubject. There are chapters on Tribes and Social 
()rganization, Home ‘Life, Languages, Arts and Crafts, 
Ceremonies, Dances and Games. The greater portion of 
k is devoted to Indian music and musical instru 

ets used by the Indians. 

: Use in Letsure Time or Activities LEARNED 

PiysicAL EpucaTion IN STATE TEACHERS Col 
By Ethel Julia Saxman, Ph.D. Published by 
eau of Publication Teachers College. Price, 
£1 50) 
is study Dr. Saxman has made an evaluation of 
ertain physical activities for students’ leisure time use 
vased on data received from student bodies and directors 

f physical eduction departments in the state teacher 

lleges rhe sixteen activities which students enjoyed 
ind desired to learn for use in leisure time were evaluated 
up of graduate students and weighed by a number 
experts in the field of physical education. According 
the criteria used, swimming, hiking, tennis and dancing 
were the four activities most enjoyed and desired by the 
students in their leisure time. The book contains many 
ible d samples of record blanks. 

: » Turn.” Published by Public Charities Asso- 
tion of Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper Street, 
tlacde Ipl ia, Pa Price, 25¢ 

\ riet utline of social resources, prepared for th 

‘ the Episcopal church in the Province of Washing 

comprising the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 

Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and the District of 

ee ere 

The object of the book is to bring organized social 

elfare agencies to the acquaintance of clergy and church 

vorkers so that they may be used to full advantage. 

() I) COLLEGIATE SWIMMING Gute 1927 
Spalding’s Athletic Library No. 91R. Price, 25¢ 
lis recent addition to Spalding’s Athletic Library con 

tains official rules for swimming, diving and water games, 

\ll-America Collegiate and Scholastic Selections, Records 

| Reviews and similar material. 

PHe Girt Scour GAME Book. Published by Girl Scouts, 
Inc., National Headquarters, 670 Lexington Ave., 
New York Price, 35¢ 

attractive booklet has as its purpose the presenta 
tiot ome of the games that have proved best fot 

a Girl Scout occasions and the passing along of 

ne of the adaptations made by the girls themselves 

They range from strenuous competitive games to thos 

ised on skill in such Girl Scout activities as signalling, 

rst aid and nature law. More than 160 games and 
activities are described. 

lure Pustic AND THE Motion Picture INbDUSTRY By 
William Marston Seabury. Price, $2.50 

Ihe purpose of this book, as stated by the author, is 

to initiate and to render articulate an international mov: 

ment to fix and establish the status of the motion picture 
very nation of the world as a new public utility and to 
require the industry, without diminishing the popularity 

t its entertainment, to consecrate its service to the culti 

ition and preservation of the world’s peace and the 

moral, intellectual and cultural development of all people 

‘The industry can he fitted for this great universal 
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(Hicaco NoRMALSCHOOL 


of Physical Fducation 


FOR WOMEN ACCREDITED 





Announces One-year Playground Course, Certificate 

| Midyear Prepares High School Graduates for posi 

| Classes tions in Playgrounds, etc 

| for February Two-year Normal Course, Diploma. Three- 
lng year Normal Course, B.P.E. Degree. Pre-| 
Plan Now pares High School Graduates to teach Phys 

| To Enter ical Education 


With No 


of Time 


Loss 


Special Announcement—-One-year Graduate 


Course in Physio-Therapy. For Nurses, 
Physical Directors. _ 
| Beautiful Campus, fine Dormitories. 
SEND NOW for descriptive booklets and catalog 


Box 45 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 











Patriotic Plays for the Holidays 
SPIRIT OF AMERICA PLAYS | 


| 3 in set $1.25 as, 
(singly .50) 




















Ar rHe TURN OF THE Tip! 
A picture of colonial New England at the close of | 
the Pilgrim's period f ickne ands distres ! 
especially good for high I 
THE 
\ LEGEND oF OLp MANHATTAN 
WOMANS 
4 In the days of Peter Stuyvesant, the w le legged 
PRESS governor. Girl Scouts and ¢ p Fire Girls and al 
ig schoo ike hi 
600 high schools will like ¢ 
LEXINGTON | Apove ALL Ese LIBERTY 
AVENUE 
Colonial Virginia a chanee for ‘ g setting 
NEW YORK and costumes it the 1 int lent entering 
around Patrick Henry 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 


Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























service only through its complete commercial renaissance 

Mr. Seabury reviews the development of the industry, 
the statutes controlling it, gives information regarding 
the present methods of marketing the films, quotes statis 
tics and presents a summary of the proposed Federal Law 
which would not establish any governmental censorship, 
but which would prescribe the principles upon which the 
dustry should be governed 


A Nature Almanac 


Phe growing imterest in nature study and nature activity 
will make the announcement of .4 Nature Almanac by 
Professor William G. Vinal, of special interest. 

In this almanac interesting nature facts are given for 
each day of the year and suggestions offered for nature 
activities to be carried on by local groups. Many sugges 
tions are given which may be adapted by recreation de 
partments and similar groups to the community recrea 
tion program. An article by Professor Vinal on a Com 
munity Nature Program is also to be found in the pam 
phlet which may be secured from the P.R.A.A. at 40¢ 
a copy. 
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HHH] im epen places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
} | Hi ] to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 
| HH i ' 
NA | 
i I SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE : 
| Hi is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with | 
| il marked satisfaction. | 
| It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 
Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by the Solvay Process Company 
{| 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 








Playground and Recreation 


Playground Mayor 


Association of America 
‘cg 7 jl (ft 619) 


Josern Lee, President 


ion Associatio 1 America, signing the appeal : - . es 

10 merica, signing | PP Joun H. Fintey, First Vice-President 

letters for the Association and making his influ WititiaMm Kent, Second Vice-President 
ence felt nationally as well as locally. Ropert Garrett, Third Vice-President 


Gustavus T. Kirsy, Treasurer 


Behrman’s last official acts wa Howarp S. BRAucHER, Secretary 


( ne Ot \| 


the acquisition, at a cost of two million dollars, of 


1.155 aere is an adjunct to our beautiful city . _— : 
; : BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
park, thereby more than doubling the area of the 
park. Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterw 
} Moline. Ill.: Clarence M. Clark. Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Art 


Martin ehrman loved his cily , he stood for G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valle 


N. Y.; Mrs, Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; Joh 


progress; he believed in recreation as a citizen . 
! 5 Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York N. Y.: R 
ship building rorce When asked last June what Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs 
he ld d if he had tli he replied. “| Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, 
re would Go Ne Nad NUMIONS, Ne repied, Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Francis delacy 
would build more and more playgrounds.” Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; 
- Gustavus T. Kirby, New York. N. Y.; H. McK. Landon, I: 
\nd that is why New (¢ Yrleans 1s building apolis, Ind.; Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn.: R 


memorial for Martin Behrman: why there can 


be but one form for such a memorial to take—a 
recreation center where children and adults may 
find the happiness which Martin Behrman worked 
to make possible for them 


Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Edwar 
Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass.; 
Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter A. May, Pittsburs 
Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; Miss Ellen Scripps 
Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Ill.; F. S. Titsworth, N 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Washington, D 

J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; John G. Winant, Concord, N. H 
Harris Whittemore, Naugafuck, Conn. 
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